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Ir it were not for the personal traits,—and the more important 
general information, which we find always developed, on occasions 
like those of which I have been speaking so much; I should not 
have ventured to expect the attention of any reader, to be engaged 
so long on the meetings of the London societies. A sample of them 
at once full, and I think favourable has been presented to him; and 
what remains, will require less detail.— 

At some of these anniversaries—I was only present to heara 
particular speaker:—at others to spend an hour upon whatever 
chanced to be offered. It was in this way that I stepped into the 
annual meeting of the Society for promoting Christianity amongst the 
Jews, to hear a speech from the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, whose 
name has become so well known, of late years in the United 
States. His speech was not different from what a reader of his 
works, would have expected:—-Sensible, rather more than common 
place,—much of it if not relevant to his subject, and the whole 
destitute of any thing either original or striking. His person 
is tall, and exceedingly emaciated,—and his complexion satu- 
rine to an unpleasant degree. He stated several facts which are 
at once curious and profoundly interesting. A Cardinal at Rome, 
(he had personal reason to know, though denied the liberty of nam- 
ing the individual) had applied for aid in circulating the old and new 
Testaments in the Hebrew lancuage, amongst the Jews; and he 
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(Mr. B.) had lately sent him fifty copies granted by the British and 
Fereign Bible Society. He added that the Society on whose 
behalf he then spoke, felt authorized, to assure the public, that so 
great a movement actually existed, amongst the Jews, especially in 
Germany, that many in the absence of true light were giving up their 
scepticism in dispair, and throwing themselves into the arms of the 
Roman Church: while, notwithstanding the feeble and almost faith- 
less efforts of the Protestant world, to save the ancient people of 
God—more of them, have actually embraced Christianity in its pure 
form, within in the last twenty years—than in the preceding fifteen 
centuries! Reader, believest thou the prophets? —Then whatdo such 
facts as these import, to thee, to this guilty world—and to the 
slumbering Church of which, it may be, thou art auseless member? 

On another occasion an hour spent in the twenty fourth annual 
meeting of the Prayer Book and Homily Society, was not without its 
use. It seemed to be assumed on all hands, that the book they 
were met to aid the circulation of, was the best in the world after 
the Bible and one quite indispensable for the spiritual good of the 
world; and yet as far as I could learn the state of their operations, 
their annual income, after a quarter of a century of exertions was 
not much above two thousand pounds. A sum which the gentlemen 
on the platform could have trippled by giving up only so much as 
they themselves derived from pluralities, and other preferments, for 
which they rendered no sort of service. It would be a_curious 
balance sheet, to compare the amount forced out of dissenters, to 
keep the lawn of the established ministers clean,—with that paid by 
themselves to give the world forms of worship, and rules for ceremo- 
nies which they deem so vital to true peace of the soul rules.—That I 
present this subject in no exaggerated light, willbe the more apparent 
when it is known that one of the speakers, asserted in the most un- 
qualified terms, that missionaries, after translating the Bible into all 
languages, next translated the prayer book! ‘‘For when they went 
to visit the heathen, the first thing they did after making translations 
of the Bible—was to give them translations of our prayer book:’’ 
such were the words of the Rev. professor Scholefield, of one of 
the universities. And he added his authority; ‘this was attested 
by Dr. Morrison, by Dr. Cary, by the Rev. Mr. Yate, and by many 
Missionaries of the highest character.’-—It was a most singular 
commentary of another speaker, on the same occasion, upon state- 
ments, which [ will not venture to characterise,—who after prais- 
ing the Homilies, nearly as extravagantly as Mr.S. had the prayer- 
book,—candidly confessed he had never read them! Whereupon 
the audience, instead of hanging their heads in ingenious shame,— 
burst into a laugh! 

The British and Foreign School Society, had an exceedingly in- 
teresting meeting. The whole was conducted with peculiar pro- 
priety,—under the management of the excellent secretary, Mr. 
Dunn, who had exhibited sense and tact, in nothing more clearly, 
than in substituting a short and Jucid statement—in the place of 
the tedious, and ill-read reports, which are the bane of these meet- 
pgs. Would it not be better for the proper officers to make them- 
selves masters of their business—and state in a short comprehen- 
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sive eddress,—what is diluted over an hour of restlessness and im- 
patience on the part of every audience on whom I ever saw it in- 
flicted! Most of the speeches on this occasion too were excellent. — 
Sir Cullen Eardly Smith, a short, broad Irish member of parliament; 
the Rev. Mr. Robins, an evangelical minister in the establishment— 
the Rev. Mr. Hamilton of Leeds, the largest and the most hospi- 
table man I saw in the three kingdoms; and the Rev. Mr. Smith of 
Sheffield, a professor in the dissenting college at Rotherham in 
that neighbourhood,—deserved, and some of them obtained the 
thanks of the audience, in the most boisterous manner, for a very 
pleasant and profitable entertainment. All of them however did 
not satisfy ‘‘a British audience:.’’ which is a formulary their speak- 
ers always use, where one of another nation would say-‘‘a Chris- 
tian audience’’—or ‘“‘an enlightened audicnce.’’—The last named 
of these four gentlemen—was virtually applauded down: or at the 
least would have been in a few minutes more, if he had not bro- 
ken off his speech in the midst. For the jast two minutes of it, 
nobody could hear a word he said, for the clapping and stamping 
sometimes, in a sort of roll, like random shooting,—and then in a 
volley, like a whole line firing at once. 

This was peculiarly edifying to me, as I was just on the eve of 
making a speech myself: the second one [ had made in the realm, 
and just after | had seen the first one (made at the Bible society) 
so horridly reported,—that I was forced to report briefly what I had 
said, and send it to America, to keep my friends from supposing 
me capable of uttering the gross folly, adulation, and lies which I 
had been made to speak.—One of the speakers had made an allu- 
sion to Franklin; two of them had argued the question somewhat 
at large, and on opposite sides, as to the value of knowledge in it- 
self considered. I seized the two suggestions to make a speech 
of ten minutes. The chairman of the mecting had admitted An 
his opening address, that “it is a just cause of reproach to En- 
gland, that in the great work of the elementary education of the 
people, she lags behind cotemporary nations.”—I first compared 
the state of public instruction in America, very briefly with that in 
Britain; then pointed out the difference between public crimes in 
the two countries; then the difference between the actual means 
of preserving the public peace. On one side no system that de- 
serves the name for general education: on the other, in many states 
every body educated, and almost gratuitously. On one side, hun- 
dreds of offences punished capitally; on the other, in all the states 
not above three or four,—in # few, one only, —namely deliberate 
murder. On one side a standing army of a hundred thousand men: 
on the other, a few half filled regiments, along thousands of miles 
of frontier. I then pointed out, that it is by the condition of the 
great mass of the people, that the power and happiness of a state 
and the utility of its institutions, are to be decided; quoting those 


noble lines of one of “their own poets:— 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, for a breath has made: 
But a bold yeomanry 2 country’s pride, 

W hen onceedestroyed can never be supplicd! 


Behold then, I added in that Benjamin Franklin—of whom 
you have heard, the epitome of his eountry; itself an emblem 
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of freedom, vigour, and enlightened common-sense! That Franklin 
whose epitaph is written in the earth, and upon the skies 
“eripuit fulmen celo, sceptrumque tyrannis.’’ —l think I should 
not have made the last allusion, if I had not had my ‘“dan- 
der up’’—as Major Downing says,—about their outrageous 
treatment to some of their public speakers. The result was 
curious—the speech was never reported, nor was it ever men- 
tioned in any report I have ever seen of the meeting, that I had 
made a speech at all! 

I had nearly forgotten to say that Lord Morpeth, secretary for 
Ireland, and a member of the House of Commons—presided, in a 
snuff coloured coat, almost without a body, and with skirts enough 
for two coats,—garnished as to his nether man, with pantaloons, 
the large black stripes of which ran round, instead of up the leg. 
He made a pretty good address—in a most affected tone; and I am 
not sure whether his speech was committed to memory—or whe- 
ther he was followed by the best reporter in the world. I am cer- 
tain it was reported verbatim. For a born nobleman, he is consid- 
ered rather a clever young man;—and has a hard time of it, in so 
managing Irish affairs—as to concede the least that is possible to 
prevent the universal rising of the people of that unhappy country. 
I believe it enters into the head of no party in England to do any 
more; and Mr. O’Connell, himself, as his quandom friends Mr. 
Sharmon Crawford, and Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, (both mem- 
bers of parliament, both men of fortune and talents, and both radi- 
cals)—are beginning to make the world perceive—is actuated 
rather by an intense selfishness, than a great and capacious love of 
justice or of country, in all his agitations. 

About the middle of May, the Society for the protection of civil 
and religious liberty held its twenty fifth anniversary,—in the city 
of London tavern, in Bishop’s Gate street, towards thejeastern side 
of the city,— and several miles from Exeter Hall. The Right 
Honourable Viscount Ebrington presided, and made a short speech 
both at the beginning and end of the meeting.—I believe there is 
not a single English peer, who is a protestant dissenter; and on 
this occasion the individual who presided, took care to let the 
meeting know, that there was no one more devoted to the inter- 
ests of the establishment than himself,—and that he hever could 
agree to some of their most fundamental principles, as for example 
the abolition of church rates! Then, I asked myself with amaze- 
ment—why is he here? Or why have these people, so far forgotten, 
not only their principles but their prudence in their subserviency to 
the aristocracy, as to give this man the best point d’appui, to de- 
feat their own most favourite and necessary projects?>—The utter 
absurdity of such conduct, is obvious from the mere detail of the 
heads of the secretary’s report. It is a society of Protestant dis- 
senters, held together for the purpose of affording aid, advice and 
protection, to persons deprived of their liberties—by or in favour 
of the aristocracy or the established church. And yet an aristo- 
crat and churchman—presides to hear details and indignant speech- 
es, about Sunday tolls—unequal poor rates,—oppressive church- 
rates,—burdensome assessed taxes—vexatious and insulting per- 
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sonal wrongs to dissenting ministers —and fines and imprisonments 
inflicted on the people as trespassers and rioters, for worshipping 
God in the open air! Of the last named class, it was officially re- 
ported (by Roland Wilks, Esq. who read the report, in the ab- 
sence of his father who is a member of Parliament)—that ‘in 
Wiltshire six men had been fined 2s each for trespass, and 5s 4d 
each, costs for having attended the preaching of the gospel on a 
piece of waste ground belonging to the marquis of Aylesbury: and 
: in default of payment they had becn committed to five week’s hard 
: labour in the goal at Devizes.’’ In the last class of cases but one 
instance of the most intolerant and unfeeling bigotry were stated 
by nearly every speaker; and the report itself affirmed cases in 
which the established clergy ‘‘had refused to bury children, who 
had not been baptized, or who had been baptized by Wesleyan 
Methodists.” 

During the course of the business, these staunch defenders of 
liberty, proved that they who could when occasion served, truck- 
el to the great, could also, if need were, cruelly oppress their equals. 
A Mr. Russell who had been for seventeen years, a laborious mem- 
; ber of the committees of the body, came forward to make one of 
‘ the regular speeches. This gentleman, it seems had fallen under 
the suspicion of having embraced religious opinions, which were 
not deemed to be,—perhaps really were not,—evangelical; I for- 
get what they were, nor is it important. Amongst other notions, 
he had become thoroughly imbued with the hatred of all religious 
creeds, which under the name of fests, it is the principal charac- 
teristic of English Congregationalism to abhor. Mr. Russell 
thought his former friends, for he was long a minister amongst 
them,—were not consistent with themselves on this important point, 
of what he deemed religious liberty; and seemed to consider this a 
fair occasion to enlighten them. There were two things which 
concurred to entrap him,—irresistibly to a course which possibly he 
had meditated before. For, in the first place, the speaker who 
preceded him (Mr. Lushington, an episcopal member of the House 
of Commons) had concluded an ordinary speech with the noble 
maxim of the great John Locke—“‘absolute liberty—just and true 
F liberty—equal and impartial liberty—over all the world;’? —which I 
‘ suppose hit precisely upon his mood. And in the second place, 

repeated allusions had been made to the exclusion of dissenters 
from the universities,—as a piece of intolerable bigotry and injus- 
tice;—it so happening that Mr. R. had two sons now at Oxford. 
The temptation was irresistible: so he undertook to prove that the 
bigotry of Oxford, in forcing all its pupils to subscribe the xxxix 
articles—great and grievous as it certainly was; was not at all be- 
yond the habit of the dissenters, to force assent, to certain dog- 
mas of their own, before they would admit: persons to their fellow- 
ship; and that although they nominally rejected all subscriptions, 
yet their practice, and especially their trust deeds, did in fact amount 
to so decided a religious test, that his sons would have more trou- 
ble on that very score in becoming Independent ministers, thar 
Oxford graduates;—and that for his part, he thought they should 
correct their own errors—as well as denounce those of others. 
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Such was the drift of his speech so far as I could hear,—in the 
uproar which was raised, as soon as the audience perceived what 
he was at. I was at first amused, at his error in confounding church 
discipline and order for the preservation of truth, peace and unity,— 
with mere collegiate, or even civil regulations. But I remembered, 
that all the audience nearly coincided with him, in the fundamen- 
tal mistake about subscription to systems of religious belief—which 
had betrayed him, into the false analogy, on which he was arguing; 
and then [ became curious to hear some one answer him,—which 
I had no doubt would be the immediate result.—But they took 
quite another view of the thing. At first they called him to order; 
but the chairman said, ‘he could not think the remarks of the 
Rev. Gentleman beside the question of the resolution.’’—This 
brought on the crisis. Some contradicted him—some mocked him 
—some hissed him—a few hollowed to him to go on—one or two 
shouted he is right—but the great bulk roared, off, off—off—off ! 
They fairly and literally scouted him down from the stand !—I pre- 
sume there were more people in the row at Ephesus—and doubtless 
they were engaged in a worse cause, and against better men. But 
[ greatly question if they made more noise in proportion to their 
numbers while they were at it;—or if their proceedings involved a 
more radical breach of decency. 

Not satisfied with this cruel insult, a more formal and pointed 
one was attempted afterwards. The Rev. Dr. Ross of Kiddermin- 
ster, in offering, towards the close of the business a vote of thanks 
to the officers of the societv, moved expressiv to except the name 
of Mr. Russell: and a Mr. J. Green of Birmingham seconded the 
motion, and the exception; which the meeting received with cheers. 
It required a decided and generous speech from a Dr. Brown, a 
lawyer of eminence, and a leading man in this society; and two 
very pointed insinuations by the noble chairman that he should 
vacate the chair, if the thing were persisted in—before the mover 
or the meeting would agree to wave, the deliberate injury involving so 
mean a personal revenge, against an ancient and tried ally, whose 
only crime seemed to me to be—the making of a speech, which on 
their principles, they were puzzled to answer.— 

These various societies are certainly of incalulable value, in 
enlightening, arousing, and concentrating public sentiment,—and in 
making it availiable in a degree otherwise wholly impossible. Wheth- 
er the action thus powerful for good, is not sometimes turned to the 
support of objects, personal, selfish, insignificant, or even bad in 
themselves, need not be questioned. What is more to be consid- 
ered—as being more under our control—is the best means, 
and the great importance of making them available at all times, and 
especially on occasions like those of which so much has been already 
said, of the largestamcuntof good. It was the result of all I wit- 
nessed in London, that there are immense defects on this vital point 
in most of the proceedings I had opportunity to attend. An absurd 
and almost criminal subserviency to rank, power and wealth, a subser- 
viency which they abuse often in the most selfish, and often in the 
most silly way: a nearly universal want of preparation on the part of 
the speakers, and the consequent crude, superficial, and inapproprr- 
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ate addregses, of which you hear such multitudes; the irreverent, and 
often indecorous conduct of the vast assemblies, which while they 
encourage each other by example in that which is wholly unsuitable 
to such occasions,—seduce the speakers, into a mode of discourse, 
which if it does no actual harm is certainly incapable of imparting 
lasting instruction, or creating deep and permanent emotion;—these 
are evils scarcely ever missed, at the English anniversaries. I have 
said enough surely, to make it obvious, that all is not thus: that 
much, very much, is nearly all that we should expect it to be. But 
when we look at the means,—such facts to communicate—such 
motives to present—such principles to discuss—such men to speak, 
such multitudes to hear, such a prolonged, varied, exalted occasion; 
—we are ready to say, now we have all the ancient sage demanded 
—here isthe dos pou sto--and we will shake the world! The influence 
exerted, not only comes short, but is in fact unsuited to such a 
result. And while the profound and pervading spiritual unction, 
which is the soul of such o®casions, is missed from the midst— 
their chief glory and power are shorn.— 

There are other evils of a personal kind, which press heavily on 
many of those, who are the most important public supporters of 
these societies. Personal slights, pointed and humiliating; official 
incivilities, and indifference, slight perhaps, but constant; the pass- 
ing away of the first spirit of love, and union and candour and 
humility and confidence and singleness of eye and heart to the 
great end—the passing way of this spirit, with those who founded 
and first sustained these mighty operations; and the gradual coming 
in behind it—of the spirit of a paid agency, a corps of placed sub- 
ordinates: such things are, tho’ not universal by any means, yet so 
grown already, that good and wise men in Britain, speak of them, 
as of things which they weep over, but cannot remedy. 

I have already illustrated in my own personal treatment—some- 
thing of this. I have no object but to record what is proper to be 
told, for the aid of all to whom it may be useful: and by my own 
case therefore, I still further elucidate my meaning.—Amongst 
the societies to which I had borne commissions as a Delegate 
from similar ones in America, where the Reformation Society: 
the The Religious Tract Society; and the British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society. As soon as I was settled in London, I called at 
their respective offices, and left my credentials, my address, and 
at the first named, letters of introduction. Not a human being 
connected with either of them ever came near me! One of the 
secretaries of the first named Society, gave me a ticket which he 
said would admit me, to the platform, at the anniversary, and there 
ended that lesson. I had two commissions to this association, and 
a letter of introduction also, from one of its most active friends 
in England.—The intercourse with the second Society proceeded 
thus: when I called and left my credentials, a very civil young man 
who seemed to be atteched to the book store, said the commit- 
tee of the Tract Society, breakfasted together once a week: and he 
had no doubt they would be happy to receive me.—I got no confir- 
mation of this hint; and as I was neither very well, nor very well in- 
vited, I missed the first, and the second, and the third weekly breakfast. 
Mean time I got a private note, from a proper quarter, desiring - 
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my servises at the approaching annual meeting. The day came; 
I went to Exeter Hail by the usual way to the platform;—and was 
refused admittance by a police-man,—who said it was thirty min- 
utes too soon—and that my declaration that I was to take some 
part in the services, could hardly be true, or he supposed I should 
in that case be accompanied by some member of the committee or 
some one on their behalf. 1 was quite of his mind: and therefore 
loitered about, till the full time had come, and then on trial, found 
the platform filled with four or five hundred people;—and took myself 
to my lodgings.—I subsequently breakfasted with this committee, 
thirty or forty strong, on the invitation of a member, whom [ casually 
met: and so terminated that deputation.—The intercourse with the 
Temperance Society had rather a sharper termination. At the 
period of its meeting I was recovering rather slowly from a short 
but severe indisposition; and on the solicitation of a mutual friend 
(for [had not had the honour of a note much less a visit from any 
person connected with the society)—had agreed to make a short 
speech, provided I could do so, early in the meeting. At the 
appointed hour, the Lord Bishop of Chester took the chair; the re- 
port was read, the right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, a handsome young 
man, made aspeech which seemed to me to be in favour of moderate 
drinking; then followed a Mr. Montigue, who had lately returned 
from New South Wales,—where he had written a book in favour of 
temperance from which he read extracts,—in favour of tetotalism, 
against which the society it seemed was expressly committed—until 
he was privately asked to stop: then followed a capital speech from 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell, an evangelical churchman. It was my part 
to second his resolution, and make a speech: I held a copy of the 
resolution in my hand,and was racking my brain for the shortest possi- 
ble speech; when just as Mr.S. closed, I was told that it had been con- 
cluded, to let a Mr. Evans follow him and that I could come after- 
wards. I demurred, but it was useless. When Mr. Evans was nearly 
done and I in a fever with another half digested speech; I was told 
again, that it had been concluded, to let ‘the Birmingham black- 
smith,’’ follow Mr. Evans, and me follow him! The who? said Ff. 
The singular appellative was repeated—with the declaration that it 
must be so, as the bishop desired it. I of course surrendered the 
resolution to the secretary, only asking him to erase some private 
notes on the margin; which he tore off and handed to me. And 
the Birmingham blacksmith got up and made a strong sensible 
speech. By this time my body was exhausted, my thoughts scattered 
and my nerves ruffled. As the speaker drew towards a close, I told 
the secretary he must not permit my name to be anounced, as I did 
not intend to speak. He said-it was too late, he would announce 
me, and I must speak. I replied if he did force me to speak I 
would soon make him repent it; for I should tell what he had just 
done,—with such comments, as the case required. He then threat- 
ened to complain to the Bishop. I told him I had already caused 
the Bishop to be informed of what he had told me of him—and 
cautioned him against believing any thing that he might tell him of 
me. This put an end to our conference, which occurred immedi- 
ately behind the chairman,—and began to attract the notice of those 
around us. [f therefore left the platform,—and ‘‘Mr. G. Thompson 
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lately returned, from America’’—spoke in my place; thus throwing 
into my very tracks, the man who of all others in Britain I had the 
worst opinion of, and with whom I was destinedso soon to have & 


- prolonged controversy—on a subject of such vast interest to America, 


and of such importance to all the Christians of it. 

I suppose there were some subsequent explanations, perhaps 
difficulties, amongst the officers of the society; for I got besides 
several private notes from friends---a letter from the Bishop of Chester 
and one from Mr. Copper, joint secretary, and one officially from 
the committee,—all explaining in part and apologising in part.—I 
replied to the first one only—simply to state the true facts of the 
case—and to express my sentiments regarding them; and refused 
afterwards to say or hear any thing on the subject.—I trust all 
future delegates from the United States, will have more reason to 
record acts of personal and official kindness from some of these in- 
stitutions, and especially from the active agents of them, than most 
of their predecessors have been permitted to find.— 





THE ABDUCTION OF ELIZA BURNS—AN ORPHAN CHILD—BY PAPISTS 
IN BALTIMORE. . 


We have just been made acquainted with a story of great, and to 
us, painful interest in some of its parts, which we take the re- 
sponsibility of laying before our readers, in the hope and with the 
design that an enlightened and informed public sentiment may 
come to the aid of the laws, in restraining the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of some of the papal functionaries—institutions, and 
people in this city. We freely give names and facts—and hold 
ourselves responsible, for the general accuracy of the following 
statements.— 

Some years ago, an Irishman by the name of Burns, who was 
perhaps originally a papist, married in this city, or at least in this 
section of the United States, a protestant Irish girl from Dublin, 
whose maiden name was Walker. About three years ago, the fe- 
male died in Baltimore, leaving three infant children—all girls. In 
her last illness, she was repeatedly visited and greatly harassed by 
one or more of the Priests of this city; but she rejected all their 
attempts to proselyte her—and died in the faith of her fathers. 
Her dying injunctions—like her living precepts, were that her little 
girls should on no account be allowed to come under the influence 
of the popish religion, or its wily ministers.—In the house in which 
she died, lived an Irish protestant of advanced age, named Eliza 
Gifford, to whose care the children were left by their dying mother 
—and in whose care they remained till her own death—which oc- 
curred on the 2Ist day of June 1837. 

The Burnses were poor; and Eliza Gifford had little else than a 
small annual stipend, of which more anon. After the death of 
Mrs. Burns, her husband who had before been a gardener, in the 
employment of various persons in and about Baltimore—removed 
near to Harpers’ Ferry—where he took sick, and died about the 
latter part of the summer of 1835. He had allowed his little girls 
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to remain with Eliza Gifford constantly, since their mother’s death; 
and had as he was able, discharged his duty as a father, kindly to 
them—contributing more or less towards their support. The little 
property of which he died possessed—came into the hands of Mrs. 
Gifford, and it and the children remained without question with 
her, till her death. 

Mrs. Gifford, was a woman of good family in Ireland—had re- 
ceived a superior education—and been raised a lady. In conse- 
quence of the troubles in Ireland during the rebellion at the close 
of the last century, she was reduced to want—and deprived of all 
her relatives. She was compelled to stand by, and witness the 
death of her whole family—who were burned to death in their own 
house; a fate which they suffered in common, with multitudes of 
other protestants, at the hands of the priest ridden and fanatical 
mob of Irish papists, in that day of blood. Her state of mind, in 
regard to the papacy may be easily conceived; nor did she at any 
time conceal it. Her chief, if not only means of support of late 
years, has been an annuity of about $75—which she regularly got 
from abroad through the house of Alexander Brown and Sons— 
and which there is some reason to suppose, was allowed her as a 
pension by the British government. This pittance she nobly shared, 
for above three years, with the little orphans, whom God had so 
strangely committed to her care; and was to them, as we know 
from the best source, all that a mother could be. During all this 
period, not a single papist in Baltimore, or elsewhere offered to 
render the least aid in supporting the children—nor did any of 
them manifest the slightest interest in their welfare—either before 
or after the death of their father. 

Some short time ago, Mrs. Gifford took sick—and after an ill- 
ness somewhat protracted, died. During her last sickness, she 
was visited by the Rev. Dr. Henshaw, and by various other benevo- 
lent individuals—and amongst the rest by Mrs. Keyworth. This 
lady, had already received into her family the eldest of the three 
orphans, who had been regularly bound to her husband, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Gifford; and it was the dying request of the latter, 
that she should take the charge of the other two little girls—ob- 
tain a suitable place for the second one—and place the youngest 
in the orphan school in Mulberry street (which is not papal as yet) 
until it was old enough to go to service, and then take it herself. 
Mrs. Keyworth and her husband are both members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church. These facts are proven by the lady herself 
—by all who had access to Mrs. Gifford in the last months of her 
life and by the eldest child, with whom we have freely conversed, 
and who is an intelligent girl of ten or twelve years of age. They 
are also abundantly confirmed by the following written statement 
of Dr. Henshaw, copied by us, from the original in the hands of 
the person to whom he gave it—for a purpose which will be stated 
presently. 

Baltimore June 22, 1837. 


Mrs. Eliza Gifford, who died yesterday, and has had charge of three 
orphan children by the name of Burns, stated to me on her death bed that 
she wished the eldest child to remain with Mrs. Keyworth, and desired 
that a good place might be secured for Fanny, the second child; and that 
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Elizabeth the youngest should be placed at the Baltimore Female Or- 
phan Asylum in Mulberry street; and furthermore that they should be 
educated inthe principles of the Protestant Episcopal church. 


Signed. J.P. K. HENSHAW 


Eliza Gifford paid the great debt of nature on the 21st of June— 
And about sunrise, on the next morning, a papist woman of the 
name of Hammond—who resides on Feil’s Point—secretly stole 
away the two youngest children from the house in which the dead 
body, of their last earthly protector still lay unburied!—Through 
the persuasions of a papist woman living in the house, these two 
children had been permitted to remain during the night—with her; 
and when next morning they were called for, Dr. Henshaw, 
Mrs. Keyworth, and others—were informed, that this Mrs. Ham- 
mond, had come from the opposite end of the city, and claiming 
to be ‘‘god-mother’’—as they called it—to the second child—took 
them both off. The second one she carried to her own house, 
The youngest one she so disposed of, that it was early that mor- 
ning safely lodged in the papal orphan asylum, near the Cathedral— 
called we believe, St. Mary’s orphan asylum,—into which it was 
thus privately introduced, as we have every reason to believe with the 
connivance, if not by the aid of Bishop Eccleston, a certain Miss 
Spaulding, and Mrs. Luke Tiernan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keyworth, accompanied by other friends, and in 
execution of the duty laid upon them by the oft expressed wishes, 
and dying injunction of Mrs. Gifford—set about ascertaining the 
fate of the two children—and if possible, recovering their persons. 
The eldest one, as before stated, was already in their charge. 
After some enquiry—the facts stated above, were ascertained,— 
and the papists whose names are given were each repeatedly visi- 
ted during the course of the day on Saturday and Monday suc- 
ceeding the death of Mrs, Gifford—by Mr. dnd Mrs. Keyworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorps, Mr. Paul, and perhaps others. On Monday 
several of them went to the papist Mrs. Hammond—who after 
much difficulty,—partly by persuasion, partly by the openly ex- 
pressed wishes of the child, but chiefly perhaps, by threats of a 
legal prosecution for carrying it off, or seducing it away from its 
rightful protectors—was reluctantly induced to give up the second 
child—which remains with its proper friends. Blessed be the God 
of the helpless orphan—who has raised up active and efficient 
friends—for those little ones, in a land of strangers, amongst whom 
there dwells not one individual, having a drop of their blood—and 
where, they find themselves suddenly environed by so great snares, 
dangers, and troubles. 

Mr. Eccleston, Mrs. Tiernan, and Miss Spaulding—were made 
of other materials—than Mrs. Hammond. Again and again, were 
they each waited on, by the anxious friends of the little innocent, 
of six or seven years, whom sister Bridget, or perhaps sister Clo- 
tilda, had already safely deposited in the secret places of the asy- 
lum—and from which, a word from either of these persons named 
above, would have at once set her free. We cannot forget the 
dreadful story of Mary Elizabeth Littlh—which the name of sister 
Cloulda recalls—and which we beg the reader to exarmine—in the 
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No. of this Magazine for December 1835. The adduction of chil- 
dren is not a new business, with some of the papists of our city; 
but any regular attempt to reclaim them, when once carried off 
we believe is somewhat novel. Indeed we have the Bishop’s word for 
this. For on being pressed for an order to the Asylum for the de- 
livery of the child, he not only declared he had no power to give 
it (which nobody credited)— but most solemnly, and in the deep 
wonderment of ignorant innocence—declared he had never had 
such a request made of him before! Alack—adasey! to think that 
wicked protestants, should be so silly, as to suppose that nuns and 
priests, arc not the ‘“‘sovereignest remedy in the world” for all the 
evils of life: and that the secret recesses of their unexplored, and 
unexplorable man-traps, and woman-traps, the very seats of all the 
virtues! Alack-a-day! The silly wicked protestants! 

Through the greater part of two whole days, the friends of these 
abducted children, went backwards and forwards—to Mr. Eccle- 
ston, Mrs. Tiernan, Miss Spaulding—and the orphan school— 
over which those individuals are understood to exercise control. 
We forbear to comment, on the evasions, the twistings, the petty 
meannesses of Mr. Eccleston, reported to us, by these worthy 
persons. We had hoped, that he had not utterly forgotten, in becom- 
ing a Jesuit, and a sworn vassal of the Pope—that he was once a 
gentleman, and a free American. Such also seems to have been 
the feelings of Dr. Henshaw in giving Mrs. Keyworth the note 
copied above; and upon the mere presentation of which to Mr. 
Eccleston, the Doctor believed, and thought doubtless he had reas 
son to believe that the child Eliza Burns, would be immediately 
delivered to her friends. —But after all other shifts had been used 
in vain—all the heads of the school] and the church—slipped their 
necks as far as possible adroitly out of the case, as responsible 
actors—and referred the applicants for justice—to a new and migh- 
ty power ‘behind the throne—greater than the throne itself.” 

In our No. for May 1836, is an account of a Baltimore lawyer, 
who entered into a conspiracy with the famous Prince Hohenloe, 
to work a notable miracle—which unhappily failed. In our January, 
March, and November Nos. for 18d5—are accounts of inci- 
dents in the lives of Priests De Barth and Deluol—in which are 
references, to the same remarkable personage—as the especial 
friend of the first named priest, in trying to extricate him from 
charges brought by a girl who had the night mare, and whom he per- 
suaded to believe was ridden by her mother’s ghost. The same 
March No. of 1835, contains another allusion to this illustrious 
person—as the lawyer on a certain occasion for one Priest Smith, 
of very famous memory in these parts as a burner of bibles and 
forger of wills, in his day. Now we have in this unhappy story— 
the same everlasting referee of all troubled priests, figuring as the 
grand master of ceremonies in the finale of the matter. 

And who may this renowned advocate be? Ah! reader it would 
indeed argue yourself unknown—not to know Mr. John Scott. A 

entleman who having been born and raised a protestant, was so 
ortunate as to discover, that the right of private judgment, was a 
burden and vexation, as well asa sinful figment—and so happy 
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as to find other persons, modest and competent enough to take 
this whole matter off his hands in all his intercourse with God. 
A gentleman so sagacious, that while the world was disputing 
whether the moon is made of green cheese or not—discovered by 
intuition that the Godhead abides, as an object of worship, 
under the aspect of a flour wafer! A gentleman so ripe in faith, 
that he risked his system of religion, on prince Hohenloe’s power 
to work a miracle on his own body, at the distance of four thousand 
miles; and then when the prince failed, only remained the more 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of that which required no mira- 
cle to confirm it! A gentleman so consistent in his fidelity, that 
having espoused doctrines, which are incapable of belief, and which 
no man can believe—since they contradict reason, consciousness, 
common sense, and physical sense, to boot,—has yet the goodness 
to act as if he did really believe them—and thus voluntarily sur- 
rendering all the honours and advantages of a double apostacy, 


_countenances by his great example, every thing that ordinary men 


might be ashamed to propound, backward to avow, or disposed to 
recant under the scorn of an incredulous world! Illustrious gen- 
tleman!—we treasure the honour which protestantism has won by 
giving birth to such a prodigy! Rara avis in terris!—which for the 
unlearned we render, ‘‘noble friend of Smith and De Barth!” Ni- 
groque similima signo!—well translated, ‘‘immortalized in the case 
of the abduction of the child, Eliza Burns!’’— 

As soon as the name of this great Jawyer was announced, the 
whole case took a new turn! “You must go to Mr. John Scott;” 
said Mr. Eccleston, ‘‘you must go to Mr. John Scott”—repeated 
in succession, Miss Spaulding, Mrs. Tiernan, and the ladies at the 
orphan school.—And doubtless—every utterance of that name,— 
clarum-—venerabile—caused a tremor in the nerves, and a palpite- 
tion at the hearts, of Mr. and Mrs. Thorps, Mr. and Mrs. Key- 
worth—Mr. Paul, and all the rest who heard it. And to Mr. John 
Scott they did go. But before doing su, they went to obtain coun- 
sel, if any could be found bold enough to risk themselves against 
the Jupiter tonans of Baltimore. They went also, to ask redress of 
the legal tribunals of the commonwealth—who thank God, have 
not yet learned the lesson of ‘‘mother church’’—that the temporal 
sword, is subject to the spiritual one, and that it is wielded only in 
subordination to it,—they were successful in both applications. 
Messrs R. Moale, E. L. Finley and H. D. Evans, readily agreed to 
advocate their righteous cause; and on the Monday following the 
death of Mrs. Gifford,the orphan’s court, having heard the whole case, 
promptly, and to their great honour decided it. The second child 
which had been secretly carried to Fell’s Point, by Mrs. Ham- 
mond,—and recovered as already stated, was allowed to remain in 
the possession of her friends, and bound to Mr. Paul. The young- 
est one, which Mrs. Hammond declared she had carried to St. 
Mary’s Asylum, and which Mr. Eccleston, Mrs. Tiernan, Miss 
Spaulding, and the sisters at that asylum admitted to be there, and 
which the orphan’s court was duly informed, was then retained by 
force, after having been abducted by fraud; this child, the court 
laced under the care of Mr. Paul, by appointing him its guardian. 
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Fortified by competent advice, and armed with legal power, Mr. 
Paul, demanded his young ward, again, from all the parties who 
seemed to have a hand in her detention—and again the answer 
was—‘‘go to Mr. John Scott.’* To Mr. John Scott, accordingly, 
did the friends of the poor child go. To Mr. John Scott, did they 
go—and exhibit the legal evidence that Mr. Paul was the guardian 
of the abducted orphan. But what was ‘‘Hecuba to him or he to 
Hecuba’’—that Mr. John Scott sliould swerve from his accustomed 
mood, at such a case!—Gloriously did he demean himself in this new 
contest, for “holy mother church.’’-—What is law —what is justice 
—what are the bonds of social life—what are the orphan’s tears 
—or the dying prayers of parents and honoured benefactors? Trash 
—all trash—vanity and nothingness! —Mr. John Scott’s ruleof con- 
duct, is as the church dictates; he believes as she believes, and she 
believes as he believes, and both believe alike! Mr. John Scott 
therefore was hardly to blame, in being rude to his applicants, for 
restitution in so plain and affecting a case; nor even for open and 
contemptuous disregard of the decisions of one of the judicial tri- 
bunals of his country, in a case where his church deemed herself 
interested—and had at least deeply implicated her character. Mr. 
John Scott, positively refused, to cause, or allow the delivery of 
the abducted and secreted child, to its proper friends, and legal 
guardian; angrily announced his resolute purpose, to contest the 
matter to the farthest extremity—and by every possible ineans; and 
discharged the applicants for redress at his hands—witb little less 
than contumely. 

Here we pause for the present. When the cause has been decided 
by the proper tribunals—we shall record that decision, and detail so 
much of the intermediate process and facts, as may seem proper. 
Mean-time the caseas already developed presents a subject of most 
serious consideration. Are the papists of this town, the masters of 
us all in such a sense that our children and wards can be stolen 
from their friends before our bodies are buried—and so secreted 
that those friends cannot recover them? Then it is high time, to 
look about for a remedy against such a despotism. Are the papal 
institutions—and functionaries both male and female, vested with 
authority to catch up people’s children whereever they can get 
access to them—and by right or against right retain them by fraud 
or violence, under their control? If so, it were well, to look heedfully 
after our little ones—and to have an eye to those pretended asylums 
which may be so readily converted into prisons.—Are the persons 
of free citizens, of whatever age, liable to be taken into custody; 
and there held under the secret control of Mr. Eccleston, and Mr. 
John Scott—until the tardy and uncertain steps of law shall find 
relief—or lagging far behind its vigilant despisers, fail of ever reach- 
ing the secret cell of the captive?—In such a case, we shall provide 
for our own freedom as well as safety; and those of us who are so 
often the objects of personal threats, must take care, that those 
who have this power to oppress, shall be held responsible in their 
own fashion, for its exercise. Wesay to Mr. Eccleston, and to 
Mr. John Scott, and to ail the rest of the wire-workers, in this and 
similar cases that it were well for them to be careful of their pro- 
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ceedings. We know the power of the priests over their own peo- 
ple; and the moment, it shall be manifest that the laws cannot pro- 
tect us, from the tools of the ecclesiasticks—from that moment, 
we become our own protectors—and in caring for our liberty, our 
rights, and our safety—we shall hold those who really have the 
power to injure us, responsible for the acts of all their subordinate 
agents.— We begin to weary of hearing threats—which we are con- 
vinced nothing but a suitable opportunity is lacking, to see enforced. 
And we tell Mr. Eccleston fairly, that he will be held responsible, 
for whatever evil shall befall us, or our friends in the course of this con- 
troversy, from the hands, or by the procurementof his people. We 
fear them not, but we know them. We utter no threat against any 
man; but we understand fully our real posture, and such cases as 
the present, render it necessary to say to Mr. Eccleston, that we 
well understand his also. 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ) 


THOUGHTS ON THE MORALITY OF THE Romisu CHURCH. 


Tue Romish Church in order to be judged should be regarded in 
that condition in which she has been most independent and most 
powerful; in other words, if we would know what she is, we should 
contemplate her, not lamenting over revolted provinces, or compro- 
mising with the altered state of modern civilization, but when she 
was treading on the necks of Kings, and leading Europe in her tri- 
um ‘-:'>rogress. The period we mean is that which includes the 
termination of the middle age. It is our advantage here to find her 
testifying against herself: for the accusations under which she writhes 
proceed from the mouths of her own historians. There were 
then no Protestants, whose acumen and vigilance could render it 
needful to falsify a record; and the poor Waldenses, Albigenses and 
other witnesses for truth, were not dreaded rivals, but the prey for 
her sword. 

The principle is incontestible; and we insist on uncovering the 
putrescent sore, and sinking the probe, before its subject has 
spread over it a bandage and disguise. Especially do we insist 
on applying this rule of investigation toe the morals of Rome. In 
revealing hideous facts evincing the godless audacity of her ecclesi- 
astics we may chance to occasion a blush on many a Protestant 
cheek, and some of our brethren, may doubt the propriety of the 
disclosure; we appeal to their more considerate judgment; but, be 
it well remembred, let no Papist take exception to the introduction 
of evidence which was published to the world by men of his own 
communion; and relating to facts which were as notorious as the 
existence of Avignon, Constance, or Rome. 

We sacrifice nothing when we avow our belief that the morals 
of the Romish church were not equally bad from the beginning; 
her progress was downwards; and we rejoice to think that there was 
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many a pope who would have sunk to the earth in dismay, if he 
could have foreseen the simony, uncleaness, incest, bestial mon- 
strocity, and atheism of his successors. It would be easy to draw 
up, in chronological order, a list of testimonies, from accred- 
ited Catholic authors, many of these being churchmen; which 
without the alteration of a single word, would present such a gallery 
of pictures, as the art of man had never dared to feign, unless it be 
upon the obscene exterior of Hindoo temples. The earlier por- 
traits in this series would be comparatively fair, but when they had 
reached to Paul II. and Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI. we should 
imagine ourselves in the city of the plain. Romish authorities know 
this full well, and however far their effrontery may reach, they will 
never accepta challengejto demand those documents with which they 
are too accurately acquainted. Let us suggest one question to the 
candid Roman Catholic layman: Is there any series of Protestant 
ecclesiastics, who by their own writers, or by their worst enemies, 
have ever been even charged with the public perpetration of such 
enormities? 

In the fifteenth century the impiety of several popes was such, 
as might well have given reason to expect rather a universal lapse 
into atheism, than a reformation. When we look at Paul, and 
Sixtus, and Alexander, as vicars of Christ, we are struck dumb with 
amazement, and can scarcely imagine a step between this assump- 
tion, and asimilarclaim on behalf of Satan. Hear how the second 
Paul addressed the celebrated Platina, whose words we cite: ‘‘Do 
you make appeal from us to any judges? (referring to the foregoing 
Abbreviatores) as if you knew not that all laws reside in the coffer 
of our breast. Here is my judgment; let all give place, and go 
whither they will; I regardthem not. J am Pontiff, and mine it is, 
according to the decision of my own mind, both to rescind and to ap- 
ote the acts of others.’’* Here was authority enough to exalt the 

ishop of Rome above all criticism of his demeanour, whether pri- 
vate or political. Intrenched in such impregnable prerogative he 
might, if he chose, make his court a den of infamous orgies. Our 
facts and argument are such, that we can afford to be moderate, 
and we are even ready to assent to what one of the greatest his- 
torians of ourday hassaid of John XXIII. ‘As to his morals, they 
were undoubtedly loose, like those of all his court; but it is not 
easy to believe that at Bologna alone he had two hundred mis- 
tresses, as Theodoric de Niem declares; (Vita Johannis xxiii. p. 6:) 
or that he seduced three hundred nuns, as is charged in one of the 
articles of accusation preferred against him.’’t 

Nevertheless, till streams rise higher than their springs, we can- 
not hold a church pure whose supreme ruler is a satyr; nor accept 
any palliation from a community which forever brandishes in our 
face, as its capital weapon, the dogma of unity in one infallible 


head. Thecrimes of Sixtus IV. (A. D. 1471—1484) are precisely 





***Itanos, inquit, ad judices revocas? Ac si nescires omnia jura in scrinio pecto rie 
nostri collocata esse? Sic stat sentenia, inquit, loco cedant omnes, eant quo volnnt, nihil 
eos moror, Pontifex sum, mihique licet pro arbitrio animi aliorum acta et rescindere et 
approbare.’’—Platina de vitis Pontificum (Basil 1529 fal. p 29.) 


t Sismondi. Hist des Rep. Italiennes. Tom. viii. p. 243, ed. Paris 1819. 
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those which we dare not name, though we are ready to produce 
not merely the mention of them, but the details, when desired so 
to do by any of the chaste brothers of the holy celibacy. And in 
order that such persons may have access to the very passage, we 
refer to the place: Steph. Infessurae Diarium Curiae Romae, in Jo. 
Ge. Eccardi Corpore historicorum medii aevi. tom. p. 1939—1942, 
Leipsic, 1723. The same author, his contemporary, writes thus, 
concerning the dying-day of Sixtus: ‘In which most blessed day 
Almighty God himself showed his power on the earth, and freed 
his Christian people from the hands of so impious and unrighteous 
a potentate.” (ib. p. 1939.) 

The republican Christians of America will find a useful study 
in the life of Jerome Savonarola, a Dominican of Florence, of the 
fifteenth century. His eyes were so far opened, that he bacame all 
but the Luther of Tuscany. The most eloquent orator of his age, 
and the dauntless champion of popular rights, he was a favourite 
with the Florentines, and employed his voice and pen to rebuke 
the iniquity and tyranny of the priesthood. Need we say what 
became of him? After undergoing indescribable refinements of tor- 
ture, he was burned at the stake. It was at least ‘‘poetical justice” 
that a Dominican should fall into the jaws of the inquisition. But 
he being dead yet speaketh. Before Austria had trodden out the 
last sparks of liberty in northern Italy, the patriots republished 
some of his works. We trust they will yet prove holy and impe- 
rishable seed in beautiful Lombardy. The life of this man was 
published in 1835 at Hamburg; and Dr. Rudelbach, the learned 
euthor, has furnished the world with a selection of new evidence 
demonstrating the vileness and abandoned atrocity of the Romish 
prelates. We make a few gleanings from his introductory chapters. 
Let it not be said that those are ebullitions from American zeal 
against popery; they are results of transatlantic research. Of the 
pontificate of Juvocent viii. he says: ‘“‘Scarcely a day passed in 
which some one was not murdered. The murderers went about 
unpunished, as soon as they had found favour at the door of some 
cardinal, and if any one was once seen to be hanged upon the 
Capitol, this occured by night, without precedent trial, and without 
any one knowing the culprit’s name.” ‘‘When the pope’s vicar, 
for the city and vicinity, had published an edict forbidding lay- 
men and ecclesiastics to keep mistresses; the former under pain 
of excommunication, the latter under pain of suspension and loss 
of benefice, in case they persisted in this scandalous life; Innocent 
summoned the vicar, and took him severely to task, with an express 
order, that he should forthwith revoke the aforesaid edict, for said 
he, ‘this is not forbidden, because such is the life of priests and 
courtiers, that scarcely can one be now found, qui concubinam non 
retineat, vel saltem meretricem, ad laudem Dei et fidet Christia- 
nae’”* It was of such a state of things that Savonarola cried out, 
in one of his sermons, printed at Venice in 1539: ‘‘O the volup- 
tuousness of Rome, of Italy, of the priests, which is published 
through all the world, and whose stench has reached even to the 
heavens; insomuch that there are not a hundred prostitutes 





* Rudelbach, p:' 14 
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merely, nor yet two hundred, nor three hundred, nor a thousand, 

nor two thousand, nor four thousand, nor six thousand, but more 

than ten thousand.* It is with pain and grief and shame, not for 
the church only but for our common nature, that we allude to such 
enormities. Were our object the reformation of offenders, we 
should suppress them; but our aim is different, and demands 
another course, however distressing. We seek to shew, incontes- 
tibly, that in and after the middle age, during the “most high and 
palmy state of Rome,” when the Romish church, if ever, was 
unincumbered, unv exed, free to act out its principles, there existed, 

among her sacerdotal leaders a state of open vice, such as the 
records of Greek and Roman priesthood cannot parallel. If such 
is the fact, it proves that the system lies under the curse of God. 
But the fact which shews this cannot, in good conscience, be 
withheld from the Christian public; and it cannot be made known, 
by any means which will not cause a blush in writer and reader. 

This expression of indignant shame is honourable and sacred; but 
it is not the growth of convents, and we cannot but proclaim an 
undeniable train of facts, even ata great expense of feeling. The 
policy of the Papists can be but one. Mark the whole course of 
their pretended defence and this will be apparent. They dare not 
jOin issue upon the evidence. They dare not summon witnesses. They 
dare not question the veracity of their own writers. They dare not 
justify the crimes, at least in our age andcountry. They are ruined 
for ever if the testimony come before the court of public free opinion. 
It is their one policy, their last resource—alas! too available 
among an unsuspicious people—to excite an outcry against the 
indelicacy of charging in a solemn indictment, crimes of popes 
and prelates, which shock every feeling of nature and religious 
modesty. 

It would be easy to shew that such enormities naturally grow out 
of the system of constrained celibacy. Only let the reader forget 
for a moment the associations connected with the words sbace 
“nun,” “Catholic,” “monastery,” ‘‘convent” &c. and look inde- 
pendently at the naked hypothesis. A number of men arrjve in 
America, for some obscure purpose; they erect buildings and pro- 
vide cestly arrangements. It is found to be their object to discour- 
age matrimony. They persuade as many persons as they can to live 
single. They make them swear to live single. They make them 
swear to live single all their lives. They persuade them to this— 
not in mature life, when the tendencies of their nature and their 
sense of self control are duly unfolded— but, if possible in unsus- 
pecting, inexperienced youth. Here then are gathered great 
households of young men, and young women, sworn to live in 
everlasting celibacy. Of holy wedlock, all hope is locked out, 
forever. Let us ask the reader to state any unfairness in this calm 
and chastened representation. Let us further ask him, on his con- 
science, to declare, what he judges would be the influence of such 








* We dare not translate what follows; mark, it is from a Lent Sermon, openly 
Oo ogg and afterwards oer at Venice. “E garzoni sono fatte femine. Non 


ta questo, il padre la 


glinola, il fratello Ja sorella: non yi @ distintione di sexo ne 
di cosa piu alcuna.”’ 
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a compulsory sequestration from the common liabilities of man, 
upon the passions and the will. Let philosophy, physiology, and 
history give the reply. We have it written in the unvarying an- 
nals of conventual life. Wechallenge the priests of India, or the 
chiefs of the Pacific isles, to invent a scheme, more fitted to inoecu- 
late human minds with the virus of unnatural craving; more fitted 
to exacerbate the ulcer, and inflame it to indomitable heats. May 
God save our sisters and daughters from the influence of such 
denaturalizing means. The sun—we bless God for it—has never 
shone on a race of purer women than those of Ametica; pure, 
because they live in a social condition happily equidistant between 
the imprisoned hypocrisy of the Turks, and the lawless liberty of 
the French. By innocent and joyful intercourse they purify our 
young men. They are yet to learn to think of martiage as a less 
holy state than celibacy; to regard the malignant leer of a livid 
monkish face as purer than the frank affection ofa friend; to con lists 
of crimes, that they may tell some sworn enemy of wedlock, the 
iniquities which their gentle souls have not admitted. But such are 
the teachings the American virgin is to receive from the foreign 
confessor. 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 
ESSAYS ON JUSTIFICATION. 
No. 1 


Tue doctrine of Justification, as taught in the scripture, was the 
mighty lever by which the reformers even threw over the papal power 
in many lands, and shook the entire fabric of Papal superstition 
among the nations. If Protestants will maintain their freedom from 
the galling yoke which their fathers broke, it will be by honestly 
holding fast and faithfully defending this doctrine in its evangelical 

urity. Itisas Luther styled it--articulus stantis vel cadentis eccleisie. 
he church stands or falls as she maintains or corrupts this founda- 
tion doctrine. 

It may serve to awaken attention, to recite more at large the 
sentiments of the noble German respecting this doctrine. ‘‘It is 
the head corner stone which supports, nay, gives existence and 
life to the church of God; so that without it the church cannot 
subsist for an hour.’? He calls it the ‘“‘only solid rock.” ‘This 
Christian article,’? he writes, ‘‘can never be handled and inculcated 
enough. If this doctrine fall and perish, the knowledge of every 
truth in religion will fall and perish with it. On the contrary, if 
this do but flourish, all good things will also flourish, namely, true 
religion, the true worship of God, the glory of God, and a right 
knowledge of every thing which it becomes a Christian to know.” 
Cramp p. 112. : 

A few quotations from ‘the decrees and canons of the Council 
of Trent,’’ will expose the sentiments of the papal church upon 
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this all important doctrine. Chap. iv. of the Decree. ‘‘Justifica- 
tion—is a translation from that state in which man is born a child 
of the first Adam, into a state of grace and adoption of the chil- 
dren of God; by Jesus Christ our Saviour, the second Adam. 
Which translation, now that the gospel is published, cannot be 
accomplished without the laver of regeneration or the desire 
thereof.” 

Ch. vii. “Justification itself follows this disposition or prepara- 
tion; and justification ts not remission of sin merely, but also sanc- 
tification, and the renewal of the inner man by the voluntary recep- 
tion of grace and divine gifts, so that he that was unrighteous is 
made righteous, and the enemy becomes a friend, and an heir 
according to the hope of eternal life. The sole formal cause is 
the righteousness of God; not that by which he himself is right- 
eous, but that by which he makes us righteous; with which being 
endued by him, we are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and are not 
only accounted righteous, but are properly called righteous, and are so, 
receiving righteousness in ourselves, each according to his measure, 
which the Holy Ghost bestows upon each as he wills, and according 
to our respective dispositions and co-operations.” 

Canon ii. Whoever shall affirm that men are justified solely by 
the imputation of the righteousness of Christ, or the remission of 
sin, to the exclusion of grace and charity, which is shed abroad in 
their hearts, and inheres in them; or that the grace by which we are 
justified is only the favour of God; \et him be accursed.” See also 
canons, 7, 9, 24, 30, 32. 

It is not my intention to reason formally against these corrupt 
dogmas, but to exhibit the scriptural truth upon this precious sub- 
ject adopting the principle of Bellarmine, that—‘‘he who proves 
the affirmative, does at the same time refute all opposite errors.” 
In doing this, however, the heresy of the Roman church will be 
sufficiently noticed. The following propositions, I trust, will be 
found to contain the truth upon the subject. 

I. Justification is a judicial act, or declaration of a person right- 
eous. Justification is a term borrowed from the courts of justice 
among men. An individual is arraigned before a human tribunal. 
His cause is tried, and by the verdict of a jury he is pronounced 
innocent. The judge upon the verdict given declares his inno- 
cence, pronounces him righteous, and he is openly absolved. Thus 
he is justified, being dec!ared righteous, and acquitted of the guilt 
of the crime alleged against him. Of the same nature is the justi- 
fication of the sinner. He is arraigned before the bar of God, and 
on account of the righteousness of Christ his surety to whom he is 
anited by faith he is pronounced righteous. He is declared to be 
righteous as contemplated in Christ Jesus, ‘in whom Jehovah 
beholds no iniquity in Jacob.”’ It is, therefore, an act of jurisdic- 
tion of God the just Judge upon his “throneof grace,” and not as 
the papist assumes, an inward change of soul—or making a per- 
son righteous. ‘This is evident from its being opposed to condem- 
nation. When an individual is tried before a human court, and is 
condemned, his condemnation does not make him wicked, because 
sentence is passed upon him according to his wickedness displayed 
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in the crime of which he is proved guilty—-he is condemned 
because he has acted wickedly. So on the other hand, when an 
individual is found innocent by a court, of the crime laid to his 
charge, he is not made innocent, but only declared to beso. He 
was innocent of the crime before the trial took place. The sinner, 
therefore, in his justification, is not made righteous any more than 
the man who is condemned is made wicked by his sentence of 
condemnation, or the innocent man is made innocent by the ver- 
dict of the jury in his favour. Justification is therefore a declara- 
tion of a person righteous, not the infusing of righteousness unto 
him. ‘‘He is said to be justified in the sight of God,” says Calvin, 
‘‘who in the Divine judgment is reputed righteous, and accepted 
on account of his righteousness; for as iniquity is abominable to 
God, so no sinner can find favour in his sight so long as he is con- 
sidered as such. Wherever sin is, therefore, it is accompanied 
with the wrath and vengeance of God. He is justified who is con-. 
sidered not as a sinner, but as a righteous person, and on that 
account stands in safety before the tribunal] of God, where all sin- 
ners are confounded and ruined. As if an innocent man be 
brought under an accusation before the tribunal of a just judge, 
when judgment is passed according to his innocence, he is said to 
be justified, or acquitted before the judge; so he is justified before 
God, who not being numbered among sinners, has God for a wit- 
ness and asserter of his righteousness.” The Scriptures also pre- 
sent this view of the subject. Is. 43, ch. 9, 24. ‘‘Let all the na- 
tions be gathered together, and let the people be assembled—let 
them bring forth their witnesses that they may be justified—declare 
thou that thou mayest be justified.”” Here the nations are called 
upon to bring forth testimony of their innocence, which being 
advanced they will be declared righteous, or will be justified, 
“declare thou” meaning—‘‘thy righteousness that theu mayest be 
justified. Men in their justification are contemplated as righteous 
by the divine Judge, and upon this consideration are declared to 
be such. They are not made righteous, by the infusion of right- 
eousness into them, and on this account justified; but they are 
declared to be righteous, and are justified on account of the righte- 
ousness of their divine surety in whom they are considered. 

II. Justification like the sentence of a judge is an act completed 
at once, and not like Sanctification a progressive work. This is an 
important consideration; for in confounding Justification and Sanc- 
tification lies the error of the Papists, and others who are treading 
in their footsteps. ‘‘They” says Calvin, ‘‘under the term Justi- 
fication comprehend that renovation in which we are renewed by 
the spirit of God to an obedience to the law andso they describe 
the righteousness of the regenerate man as consisting in this: that a 
man after having been once reconciled to God through faith in Christ 
is accounted righteous with God on account of his good works, the 
merit of which is the cause of his acceptance.’ This charge will 
be seen to be just, by any one who will take the trouble of examining 
the quotations from the decree and canons of the Council of Trent. 
When, however, Justification is considered, as it really is an act 
completed at once, a simple and single act like the sentence of a 
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judge we are able to detect the falacy of the Papal heresy. God in 
justifying the sinner contemplates him, as we have seen, as righte- 
ous, and declares him to be such. This isan act completed at once, 
while the sinner is arraigned before his tribunal, even as an individual 
who is tried before the bar of a just judge is acquitted or justified at 
once upon the manifestation of his innocence before he leaves the 
bar, and is so completely justified that he cannot be arraigned upon 
the same charge. 

This mode of procedure is exhibited in Deut. 25th chap. 1 ver. 
“If there be a controversy between men, and they come unto judg- 
ment, that the judges may judge them; then they shall justify the 
righteous, and condemn the wicked.” The justification of the right- 
eous and the condemnation of the wicked here commanded, are 
acts performed at once upon the evidence of their innocence, 
or guilt, before the accused leave the bar of the judge. In 
like manner is the justification of the sinner an act completed 
at once. In the very moment in which the sinner is united 
to Christ the surety by the bond of the spirit and faith, and 
is viewed by the eternal judge as invested with the robe of 
his unspotted righteousness, in the same moment is his sentence 
of justification passed by the judge who will do right, and is record- 
ed in the book of life. Here is the distinction between Justifica- 
tion and Sanctification. The former, is an act completed at once, 
whilst sanctification is a work.of time. The latter commences, it 
is true, at the moment in which we are justified. Sanctification 
Oliginates in our regeneration, at which moment the Holy Ghost im- 
plants faith by which weare united to Christ, and receive his right- 
eousness the meritorious cause of our justification. The act of 
justification is performed by the judge in the glorious moment of 
our regeneration, in which is laid the foundation of our progressive 
sanctification, and eventual perfection in holiness, by the spirit that 
dwelleth in us. This sanctification however, does not, yea, cannot 
form a part of our justifying righteousness. Upon the principle 
that it does, our justification would not be completed in this life, as 
sanctification is never perfected until death. Then it is only per- 
fected as it respects the soul. The body corrupts and moulders in 
the tomb and will not be perfected in holiness until reanimated at 
the last day. It cannot be and is not, ther, a part of our justifying 
righteousness. If it is supposed to be, then the Christian could never 
attain in this life, to the full assurance of faith, and the stable foun- 
dation of his hope would be removed. For as our sanctification is 
incomplete in this life, and such is our state, that “‘when we would 
do good evil is present with us, and the good which we would we 
do not,’ our righteousness cannot be a perfect righteousness, and 
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an imperfect righteousness, can never obtain a complete justification - 


from that judge ‘“‘whose judgment is according to truth.” In human 
courts where justice is meted out, the man who is not found wholly 
innocent, is punished in proportion to his criminality. With more 
certainty may it be said of the decisions, of the Eternal Judge. ‘‘He 
rewardeth every man according to his works.” If, therefore, our 
imperfect sanctification is made a part of our justifying righteous- 
ness we never can be justified in this life, and the foundation of our 
hope is destroyed. 
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But on the other hand, when our justification is viewed as an act 
completed at once, in the moment in which the sinner is united to 
Christ by the spirit and by faith, and is contemplated by the judge 
as invested with his righteousness, then the foundation of our hope 
is stable as the rock, and we can “rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God.” 

Justification then is an act completed at once. The sinner has 
his sins pardoned, and is accepted as righteous, in the same moment 
which he is united to Christ by ‘‘the renewing of the Holy Ghost,”’ 
irrespective of the good works which he is enabled to perform 
in the progress of his sanctification. The former is an act finished 
in a moment, the latter isa work of time. They are however 
‘inseparable, as they are two blessings which we receive together 
in Christ who cannot be divided. Whomsoever God receives into 
his favour, he likewise gives them the spirit of adoption by whose 
power he renews them in hisown image. but if the brightness of 
the sun be inseparable from his heat, shall we therefore say the earth 
is warmed by his light, and illuminated by his heat? Nothing can be 
more apposite to the present subject than this similitude. The 
beams of the sun quicken and fertilize the earth, his rays brighten 
and illuminate it. Here is a mutual and indivisible connection. 
Yet reason itself prohibits us to transfer to the one what is performed 
by the other.’’ There is an equal absurdity in the doctrine of the 
papists, and all who “‘follow their pernicious’ ways,” in this con- 
fusion of the two blessings of justification and sanctification. “For 
as God actually renews to the practice of righteousness, those whom 
he graciously accepts as righteous, they confound that gift of re- 
generation, with this gracious acceptance, and contend that they 
are one and the same thing. But the Scripture though it connects 
them together, yet enumerates them distinctly, that the manifold 
grace of God may be more evidentto us. 1 Cor. i. 30. Christ is made 
unto us righteousness, and sanctification.’’ God therefore justifies 
the sinner, not in a partial manner, but so completely and at once, 


that he may boldly appear in heaven as invested with the purity of 
Christ. - 











DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLY oF 18937. 
No. 2. 
Abrogation of the plan of union. 


In the digest of the Assembly’s acts, on pages 297-299 is printed 
the famous plan of union, whose abrogation by the last assembly, 
had so prominent a place in its acts, and will undoubtedly exert so 
great an influence on the future destinies of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States. We print the plan itself, that our observa- 
tions on it may be more simple and intelligible. 


Plan of Union between Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the 
new settlements adopted in 1801. 


The report of a committee appointed to consider and digest a 
plan of government for the churches in the new settlements, was ta- 
ken up and considered, and after mature deliberation on the same, 
approved, as follows: 

Regulations adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyteri- 
an church in America, and by the General Association of the State 
of Connecticut, (provided said Association agree to them,) witha 
view to prevent alienation and promote union and harmony, in those 
new settlements which are composed of inhabitants from these 
bodies. 

Ist. It is strictly enjoined on all their missionaries to the new set- 
tlements, to endeavour by all proper means to promote mutual for- 
bearance and accommodation between those inhabitants of the new 
settlements who hold the Presbyterian and those who hold the Con- 
gregational form of church government. 

2nd. If in the new settlements, any church of the Congregational 
order shall settle a minister of the Presbyterian order, that church, 
may if they choose, still conduct their discipline according to con- 
gregational principles, settling their difficulties among themselves or 
by a council mutually agreed upon forthat purpose. Butif any dif- 
ficulty shall exist between the minister and the church or any mem- 
ber of it, it shall be referred to the Presbytery to which the minister 
shall belong, provided both parties agree to it; if not, to a council 
of an equal number of Presbyterians and Congregationalists agreed 
upon by both parties. 

3d. Ifa Presbyterian church shall settle a minister of congrega- 
tional principles, that church may still conduct their discipline ac- 
cording to Presbyterian principles; excepting that if a difficulty arise 
between him and his church, or any member of it, the cause shall 
be tried by the association, to which the said minister shall belong, 
provided both parties agree to it; otherwise by a council, one half 
Congregationalists and the other half Presbyterians, mutually agreed 
on by the parties. 

4th. If any congregation consists partly of those who hold the 
congregational form of discipline, and partly of those who hold the 
Presbyterian form; we recommend to both parties, that this be no 
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obstruction to their uniting in one church and settling a minister; 
and that in this case, the church choose a standing committee, from 
the communicants of said church, whose business it shall be, to call 
to account every member of the church, who shall conduct himself 
inconsistently with the laws of Christianity, and to give judgment 
on such conduct; and if the person condemned by their judgment 
be a Presbyterian, he shall have liberty to appeal to the Presbytery; 
if a Congregationalist, he shall have liberty to appeal to the body of 
the male communicants of the church; in the former case the deter- 
mination of the Presbytery shall be final, unless the Church consent 
to a further appeal to the Synod, or to the General Assembly; and 
in the latter case, if the party condemned shall wish for a trial by 
mutual council, the cause shall be referred to such council. And 
provided the said standing committee of any church shall depute 
one of themselves to attend the Presbytery, he may have the same 
right to sit and act in the Presbytery, as a ruling elder of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

On motion, Resolved, That an attested copy of the above plan be 
made by the Stated Clerk, and put into the hands of the delegates 
of this Assembly to the General Association; to be by them laid be- 
fore that body for their consideration; and that if it should be approv- 
ed by them it go into immediate operation.——Vol. I. p. 261, 262. 


Sect. 6. Adopted by the Association. 


The Delegates to the last General Association of Connecticut, re- 

ported that they all attended the Association during the whole of 
their sessions and were received and treated with great cordiality 
and friendship: 
’ That the regulations submitted by the last Assembly respecting 
the establishment of churches in the frontiers, consisting of mem- 
bers partly of the Presbyterian and partly of the Congregational de- 
nomination, were unanimously adopted by the Association.—Vol. 
1. p. 276. 

One of the large business committees of the General Assembly 
of 1837 submitted a report, of which the following is a portion: 


In regard to the relation existing between the Presbyterian, and Con- 


gregational churches; the committee recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions, viz: 


1. That between these two branches of the American church, 
there ought, in the judgment of this Assembly to be maintained 
sentiments of mutual respect and esteem, and for that purpose no 
reasonable efforts should be omitted to preserve a perfectly good 
understanding between those branches of the church of Christ. 

2. That it is expedient to continue the plan of friendly inter- 
course between this Church and the Congregational churches of 
New England, as it now exists. 

&o. But as the ‘“‘plan of union’ adopted for the new settlements 
in 1801, was originally an unconstitutional act on the part of the 
Assembly, these important standing rules having never been submit. 
ted to the Presbyteries, and as they were totally destitute of author- 

49 
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ity as proceeding from the General Association of Connecticut, 
which is invested with no power to legislate in such cases, and es- 
pecially to enact laws to regulate churches not within her limits; 
and as much confusion and irregularity have arisen from the unnatu- 
ral and unconstitutional system of union, therefore it is 

Resolved, That the act of Assembly of 1801}, entitled ‘‘A Plan of 
Union,” be and the same is hereby abrogated.—(See Digest. pp. 
297 —299. ) 

4. That our delegates to the bodies representing the Congrega- 
tional churches, be instructed to explain to them the reasonableness 
and even necessity of the foregoing measure. 

On the 23d of May these resolutions were adopted by a vote of 
143 to 110. It is the object of this paper to illustrate the justice, 
propriety and necessity of this vote. 

They*who will consider the past history of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in this country, will see abundant 
reason for the close sympathy which has always united them 
to each other—and the cordial good understanding which has 
so long existed between them. Our sincere desire is, that 
our congregational brethren may not allow themselves to be hur- 
ried into measures in the present crisis, which shall have any 
tendency to break up this state of things. And that the sound 
Presbyterians of the present day, are actuated by no unfriendly feel- 
ings towards Congregationalism in itself considered—nor towards 
those who prefer that system, 1s abundantly manifest from the reso- 
lutions printed above. Let each party manage its own affairs in its 
own way; and let the other have the delicacy, to mind only its own 
affairs. And when such Congregationalists as those at New Haven, 
and those of the Evangelist, become hot partisans of an erroneous 
and evil spirited minority in our church, let them be discountenan- 
ced by all pious men in their sect, who do not wish to inflame the 
whole land by a controversy on the radical principles of the two 
denominations. Presbyterianism seeks no controversy with any 
branch ef the true church of God: but it should be borne in mind, 
that she has and can have no cause on her own account, to fear any. 

The Taylorite Congregationalists, and the New School Presby- 
terians are very bold in declaring themselves the true descendants 
of the Puritans. ‘‘We are Smithfield men’’—was the repeated and 
most shameless boast of Dr. Peters and Dr. Breman—in the last 
Assembly. ‘‘A Puritan therefore (says Daniel Neal; History of the 
Puritans, vol. 1. p. vii, of the preface, to the London edition of 
1822)—a Puritan therefore was a man of severe morals, a Calvinist 
in doctrine, a non-conformist to the ceremonies and discipline of the 
church, though they did not totally separate from it.’? Nowto which 
part of this description may the two classes we have named above 
honestly pretend? Are they men of “severe morals?’ Yes; if it be 
so, to swear to a creed—which one does not believe. Yes; if it be 
s0, to enter a church only to revolutionise it, and at the same mo- 
ment swear to study its unity, purity and peace.—Are they ‘Cal- 
vinists?’ Yes; if it be so to deny, revile, and studiously characa- 
ture some of the fundamental truths af Calvinism—and zealously 
contend for opposite and irreconciliable errors.—Are they ‘‘non-con- 
formists’’ through conscience? Yes; if he is a non-conformist 
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through conscience—who conforms for convenience, from ambition 
—or through carnal self-seeking to one system, when he so decid- 
edly prefers another—that even a bastard one, between the two, is 
precious as life, compared with the one to which he immorally con- 
forms. When men sacrifice principle—there is little wonder if 
they give up sense and knowledge also. 

The truth is however, that the Congregational denomination in 
this country, was much more really the descendants of the Puritans 
—than their Independent brethren in England; and therefore they 
were perhaps as nearly a kin to Presbyterianism as to Independency. 

The church spoken of in the sentence above extracted from Neal 
—was the established Episcopal church of England; and the non- 
conformist party, was that which became the Presbyterian body of 
England, after the formation of the Westminster standards; was the 
same which carried England almost in solid phalanx for the league 
and covenant; the same which amidst the fiery trials which attended 
them before the rise of the English commonwealth, sent out many 
of those colonies, and ministers—who laid the foundation of the 
New England churches. These churches were indeed Puritan— 
non-conformists, Calvinistic, and severely mora!. ‘Their principles, 
in all essential respects, and their creed—almost in terms—were 
those that formed the basis of the Westminster standards. Hence, 
while the English independents to the present hour, are upon the 
mere and absolute Brownist or pure Congregational foundation, and 
universally reject all creeds—and authority above a church: the so 
called Congregationalist churches of this country—and especially 
those in Connecticut,(with whom the plan we are now discussing was 
formed)—became united under systems widely departing from the 
English model of the present day—and not only adhered to creeds, 
and for a long time to perfectly sound ones—but use them until 
now, with a_ profuseness unparalelled in the history of the church. 

Whilst therefore many principles were common to us and the 
churches of New England, and our creed almost identical, it is not 
wonderful that good men in both churches, sought for closer union 
—and loved to get as near together as possible. In this spirit, the 
plan of union was formed; and we are imclined tothink that if it had 
been executed in its own true intention—and with fidelity on the 
other side, it might possibly have continued for an indefinite period. 
But as we shall show the plan itself, at first not consistent with the 
real principles of either party—was speedily and entirely perverted 
in practice. The Congregational churches on their part, tended to 
change in two most important respects, either of which would have 
been fatal to the plan of union. They have gradually departed frora 
the doctrines of their ancestors; and they have gradually inclined 
their systems more and more towards independency; in both res- 
pects, becoming more and more unlike to us, and usto them. A 
plan, which was hard to manage at the best,—became intolerable 
under these perversions;—and left the injured party no alternative 
but its abrogation. Sut let us go a little into detail. 

1. It is perfectly clear to our minds on the mere perusal of the 
plan itself that it was meant only for new settlements, and weak 
churches there. It makes provision only for such. Therefore the 
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moment frontier setilements became thickly peopled—and churches 
permanently established, the plan should have ceased to operate in 
that regien; and the churches there formed, become fully Presbyte- 
rian or fully Congregational. As long as new and frontier settle- 
ments existed, the plan would existthere. But it was never intended 
to be constant, in such a way as to erect a new sect, bastard between 
the two parents—and finally capable of destroying both. 

2. It is equally evident that the plan never contemplated the for- 
mation of Synods out of churches absolutely heterogenious in at 
Jeast four respects, set forth in the paper itself; still less was it ever 
supposed that these motley churches should be represented in the 
General Assembly by persons neither ministers nor elders; and least 
of all could it be imagined from the examination of the plan, that it 
could ever be made the ground of a system of organization, by 
means of which persons who never adopted our standards, and 
churches which did not believe them, should absolutely hold the 
balance of power in our entire body, and so use that influence as to 
threaten a total revolution in the doctrine and discipline of the 
church. 

3. There is no evidence at all, that where a Presbyterian minister 
served a Congregational church, this should justify that church in 
calling itself Presbyterian, and sending some private person as an 
elder to our church courts; nor that when a Congregational minis- 
ter served a Presbyterian church, that this should justify him in cal- 
ling himself a Presbyterian and sitting in our tribunals: nor whena 
church consisted partly of Presbyterians and partly of Congrega- 
tionalists, that any member of it should have the rights and privile- 
ges of a ruling elder, in all cases merely, because he was a standing 
committee man. None of these things were ever intended. Yet 
they were all done to the ruin of both Presbyterian and Con gre- 
gational! discipline and order. 

We assert therefore that the plan itself was never executed ac- 
cording to its own obvious meaning; that the matters in which it 
was perverted and misapplied were entirely contrary to the princi- 
ples and constitution of our church; and that the influence thus 
produced in our body illegally and contrary to the plan itself—was 
constantly evil and constantly increasing. But the plan itself in its 
own real and obvious intent was originally contrary to the constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian church; and even if it had been faithfully 
executed from the beginning, it never was and never could have 
been compatable with our standards. Moreover, the General As- 
sociation of the state of Connecticut never had any, the slightest 
power to execute on its part, such a plan, in any of its parts. For: 

1. Every Presbyterian minister has the right to be tried by his 
own presbytery, when any difficulty? exists between him and his 
church, or any member thereof; and this right is most explicitly se- 
cured by our standards. But the second article of the plan, de- 
prives him of this right, and directs such cases to be referred to a 
certain mixed commission, utterly unknown to our system. 

2. Every private member of our churches, has the same right to 
have all his church difficulties examined by his session, as our min- 
isters have to bring theirs before the Presbyteries. But the third 
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resolution of the plan deprives the members of purely Presbyterian 
churches of this important right inherent in all our people—and 
substitutes an association, or a mixed tribunal, both alike unknown 
to Presbyterianism, for the church session. 

3. By our constitution every Presbyterian church must have a 
session composed of a board of elders. But resolution 4, abolishes 
this board, in certain cases. With us, none but ministers and el- 
ders can administer discipline in any case. Butthis 4th resolution 
appoints a standing committee, who are neither the one nor the 
other, to perform this important work. By our system every mem- 
ber of our church has a right to carry his case, by appeal up to our 
highest tribunal. But by this resolution, in certain cases, this clear 
right] is abolished. By our constitution no human being but a ru- 
ling elder regularly ordained, can act as a ruling elder in any of our 
church courts. But by this monstrous resojution, im certain cases, 
amember of the standing committee of a mixed church—and who 
is as to us a mere private person is declared to ‘‘have the same 
right to sit and act in the Presbytery, as a ruling elder of the Pres- 
byterian church.”’ 

4. But the general Association of Connecticut never claimed any 
sort of authority over the private members of the churches of Con- 
necticut even at home. Of course it never could have any over 
them, after they left the bounds of the association—which were no 
more extensive than Connecticut itself, even if it had any over them 
at home; which it had not. But above all, it had no shadow of 
right to bind church members from any of the other New England 
churches—even in Connecticut,—much less in their own native 
regions—and least of all, after they had emigrated into the new set- 
tlements of New York and Ohio.— 

It has always appeared to us one of the most humiliating exhibi- 
tions of human weakness and inconsistency, ever made by men pro- 
fessing to act with reflection, and on principle—that the very same 
persons, who in the Assembly of 1836 argued that the body had 
transcended its powers in the case of the agreement with the Pitts- 
burgh board of foreign missions,should assert that it had acted enough 
within them inthe case of this planof union. Our constitution ex- 
pressly empowers the Assembly to conduct missions; the Assembly 
made a covenant with the Western Foreign Missionary Society, to 
appoint a board to carry on foreign missions, and to take its stations, 
é&c. under its care. But these “Smithfield men’’ find out pretexts to 
refuse to execute the agreement, and forbade the Asssembly,of which 
they and theirs were the majority, to do what it had covenanted, 
towards the world’s conversion. Yet these same ‘Smithfield men” 
—find other pretexts to declare the plan of union, which violates our 
constitution pointedly in six or seven particulars, to be good, wise, 
and sufficiently constitutional—and being a covenant, say they, un- 
alterable without consent of parties,—and even after that, the sacred 
vested rights under it, intangible and unreachable by any human 
authority. How true it is, that they who cannot turn, cannot spin /— 

Tho’ Presbyterianism and American Congregationalism agreed 
originally in many things—and do still agree in some; yet they also 
differ fundamentally in some veryimportant respects. Dr. Alexander 
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observed on the floor of the General Assembly, that we had as much 
right and power to direct a part of our churches to be governed on 
the principles of diocesan episcopacy, as on those of this plan of 
union. Does not the remark commend itself fully to every man’s 
conscience? I[s there a particle more resemblance, if so much, be- 
tween a Committee man and a ruling elder---than between a pastor 
of one of our churches, and a diocesan bishop? The plan is then, 
as far it is executed, upon its true intent, a thorough subversion of 
our whole system of church order; and it is no mitigation of its injury 
to us, that it departs from true Congregationalism about as far as 
from true Presbyterianism—and threatens it almost as seriously as 
it does us. The truthis, that the operation of the thing has been, 
to rear up a new system, which has not only constantly troubled 
both those which formed it; but has been a sort of hot bed out of 
which all sorts monstrous things have issued. Monster itself, from 
the hour of its birth,--its vigorous growth has only developed features 
which alarmed both its improvident parents—and the brood of its 
self-created progeny—has been mainly stamped with its own 
evil image and superscription; and like itself boasting for the most 
part a power ‘‘to dash wise counsels” to pervert good systems, and to 
educe from good the power to do hurt. Where did men learn, to 
be pelagians, from revivals of religion ? Where, did the temperance 
cause, teach men to deny the use of wine in the sacrament? Where 
did the cause of human freedom degenerate into an agrarian and 
jacobinical crusade, for levelling and amalgamation? Where did 
high spiritual effort and excitement terminate in antimonianism 
perfectionism and licenciousness ? Where reader—where but in the 
very churches and regions, where a most fatuitous plan of union 
between things which could not be thus united,—first grossly per- 
verted itself, afterwards perverted portions of two Christian denom- 
inations, into the wildest, most erroneous, and most (fanatical sect, 
that any portion of the church of Christ ever acknowledged to be 
Christian ? 

It is not wonderful then that multitudes in our church have long 
bewailed, and long striven to remedy this state of things. The wri- 
ter of this article sat for the first time in the General Assembly in 
1831. That Assembly, after full argument decided that acommittee 
man, then present should take his seat in the body as aruling elder. 
And he hid so: and out of an Assembly of about two hundred and 
thirty members, only about seventy,—or one member in three, could 
be induced to sign a testimony against this audacious violation of 
the constitution they had all sworn to support.— The following year 
the synod of the Western Reserve was directed to take order and 
report in regard to the alledged disuse of the office of ruling elder 
in its churches, and the prevalance of certain doctrinal errors in that 
region; and the next spring, that is in the Assembly of 1833, that 
Synod appeared by its delegates,—and partly by evading the subject, 
partly by uncandid statements and promises, and partly thro’ the 
connivance of a New School majority, in the body itself, the whole 
matter was for that time hushed up. The following spring, (1834) 
the Act and Testimony, was issued,—and the Assembly of the next 
year, 1835, had become so thoroughly convinced of the evils of the 
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whole subject, that it forbade any new churches to be formed under 
the plun of union, and made an overture to the General Associ- 
ation of Connecticut for its abrogation. That association has 
remained profoundly silent on this subject, even to this very day. 
Even the act of the Assembly of 1837, now printed by us, has fail- 
ed to make the oracle speak; and we are therefore obliged to wait still 
longer on its dumb and solemn meditation. 

It appears to us to exhibit clearly the sense of weakness under 
which the minority of the last Assembly and their partizans every 
where have attempted to defend this plan of union—to hear them 
continually harping with cookoo note ‘“‘it is a treaty—it is a covenant, 
it is a covenant, it is a treaty.”—-We beg pardon of Mr. Elipha 
White of Massachusetts and South-Carolina—who did take a differ- 
ent ground in one part, of one of the almost frantic bodily exer- 
cisings with which he entreated the Assembly. If we understood 
him, this was the syllabus of his argument: This plan is and always 
was clearly unconstitutional;—it has always given trouble, and may 
be always expected to do so;—(Ah! thought we, this is very good 
—when lo! the conclusion)—therefore,—we ought to adhere to the 
plan for the sake of peace!!! Truly a ‘‘new measure,” in ‘seeking 
—peace.’’— 

And what is a treaty—and what a covenant? Does either word 
occur in the whole course of this plan? Or is there one feature or 
element of either in it? Or is there in it any subject which could be 
the basis of either as between the acting parties? Or had those 
acting parties, any sort of power to make a treaty or covenant, about 
the matters and persons here involved? Surely there is no absurdity, 
of which men need any longer be ashamed;—nor any assertion too 
hardy to be made. But above all, that the very ‘‘Smithfield men,”’ 
who had, on principle, broken the covenant and anulled the treaty, about 
foreign missions, between the Assembly’s Committee of 1835, and 
the Board of Directors of the Western Foreign Missionary Society 
—should so soon discover, that the acts of the same bocy, with 
others, do in fact immediately become unalterable and sacred both 
as treaty and covenant, when an association takes the place of a 
Society, and Taylorism stands in the stead of missions—is a triumph 
of ‘new light”—which no one will dispute with Colonel Jessup, 
Dr. Beman, Dr. Peters, et id omne Jenus.— 

But suppose it were both treaty and covenant—what then? Are 
all treaties eternal? Is there no equality, to be regarded, as between 
contracting parties? Isthere no such thing as a failure of consider- 
ation? It there no making void—that which was once good—but 
which becomes wholly viciated, by reason of fraud, deceit and per- 
version of articles—and consequent injury to an innocent party? Is 
there no redress, for things done thro’ mistake, or in ignorance? Is 
there no such thing, as a usurpation of power—and the doing of 
acts which one or both the parties contracting had been forbidden 
by competent authority to do? Or are all third parties, indissolubly 
and forever bound, by the unauthorized acts of those who pretend 
to have full power, and may have colourable authority to act for 
them ?—Our New-School friends, incur much risk of public expo- 

sure and contempt, when they act hastily on the hypothesis that all 
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We will not enter at present into the question—of the effects 
which would lawfully or logically follow the abrogation of this plan. 
That whole subject will properly occupy our attention—in our next 
paper—when discussing the resolutions declaring the four Synods 
out of our communion. At present we will close, this disquisition 
by suggesting what seems to us, sufficient reasons why the plan of 
union should in any condition of things have been abrogated; and 
why under existing circumstances, the resolutions actually passed 
by the late Assembly, were both wise and necessary. 

1. We have demonstrated, as it appears to us, that the plan of 
union, was at first improvidently made. It was evidently not wise 
—nor likely to be well executed. It was complex— it was uncalled 
for—it was a needless revolution in the habits of all the parties pro- 
posed to be benefitted by it, for those parties, could well have lived 
in harmony without it—and could hardly hope to escape trouble 
under it. It may have been a well meant—but was surely a most 
ill contrived affair. 


2. It is as clear as any proposition ever can be made—that the 
General Association of Connecticut had no sort of power, to make 
such a plan; and that the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, were expressly forbidden to do, and solemnly sworn not to 
do, any of the material things herein complained of respecting it. 
The thing was, as to both sides wholly unconstitutional, and there- 
fore both were bound, and we sworn never to make it—and having 
inconsiderately andillegally made it,to abrogate it,as soon as possible. 

3. It was a source of constant trouble, confusion and disorder 
in our church. One party in the church considered those claiming 
rights under the plan,intruders; while they considered these opinions 
and feelings, hard and unjust. There could be, with us, no peace 
orharmony , while things remained as they were. All whichis proved 
by the history of the seven last Assemblies. 

4. The operation of the system, and the whole influence of the 
plan, rendered constant difficulties between our church and the Con- 
gregational churches, probable if not inevitable. It put great temp- 
tations in the way of the Congregational churches to interfere in our 
affairs. It seemed, to make it a sort of duty, on the part of the General 
Assosiation of Connecticut, to exercise a protesting sort of regard 
for a portion of our churches. It held out or seemed to hold out 
improper inducements and facilities to Congregational ministers to 
enter another sect, without in fact changing their former principles 
—and indeed held the two denominations, in a sort of relation to 
each other, that in all periods of commotion and excitement—was 
extremely unpleasant, if not critical. 

9. The churches formed on this plan, were neither wholly Pres- 
byterian—nor wholly Congregational—nor wholly on the half and 
halfsystem. As a whole they constituted a new sect; and yet their 
various parts constituted at the same time three or four new subordin- 
ate sects. The necessary result was,the rising up of anew and strange 
thing in the country, which neither Presbyterianism nor Congrega- 
tionalism could justly be expected to foster: and which must always 
trouble both. And in the process of its formation, it would necess- 
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arily occur that, all sorts of new creeds and church covenants— 
(which are in their very essence and being, anti-Presbyterian)would 
be formed; and that not only great errors might creep in—but great 
truths creep out, of these little creeds. And precisely such results 
to a most deplorable extent have followed; yea, and all attempts on 
our part to get at the real extent and posture of these evils, have 
been constantly resisted: so that even now, no man knows the full 
state of these matters. Bad as we know the thing to be,—every new 
examination and developement has proven the thing to be worse 
and worse. Mr. Colton, admits that he himself, tho’ no great dabster 
at such work, formed no less than fourteen creeds, in the region 
covered by this plan of union. 

6. The growth and progress of these things, had already brought 
matters to such a pass that no man of common discernment, could 
see any alternative but for the Presbyterian church to cut loose and 
fall back on its own principles, or be totally revolutionized. It was 
already a mere question of life or death. Every thing strange, un- 
sound and troublesome in all our borders, had made common cause 
with this plan of union sect,—and its spirit, pervaded the entire 
New School ranks. Not to have abolished that plan, would have 
been tantamount to a direct vote, for the total subversion of our 
church order—the entire perversion of our testimony—and the utter 
prostration of sound Presbyterianism, so far as the General Assem- 
bly was concerned. 

7. This course so absolutely necessary for us—was hurtful to the 
interests of no one whatever, in any sort of way, that we should 
or could regard. It might injure error: but that was a reason why 
we should do it. It might disturb the disturbers of the earth; but 
should we go back on that account? Who does it injure? The cause 
of Christ,—says one. We shall see that betterby and by. The 
Presbyterian church—says another.—That also, the future will re- 
veal.—Has any man aright to be a Presbyterian without believing 
our doctrines—adopting our standards—or holding to our system? 
But we are willing, and more than willing to receive all who will do 
these things. All others who seek to join us—are either knaves, or 
numskulls. If the churches in the separated Synods, wish to join 
our body—let them enter by the door; all who enter otherwise, 
Christ himself has denounced—lf they wish to be Congregational- 
ists,—there is no hindrance; let them do what seems good to them. 
Would they form a new sect? Who’ hinders them? Would they 
be as they are? So let them be. All that is asked of them—is, that 
they will be what they pretend to be—and nothing more or less. 

Here then is the whole case. If the churches of Connecticut 
choose to find fault with the Assembly’s, act of abrogation—let them 
speak; and doubtless they will find a prompt and respectful answer 
—the very reverse of their dumb dignity. If they are satisfiied— 
who else has any right to complain? 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PAPAL CHURCH ABROAD. 
No. 2. 


Letter 1. of the Rev. William Crotty, Cotholic Priest of Birr. To 
the Editor of the Freeman's Journal. 


Sirn—I am really at a loss how to account for the inconsistency 
of your conduct. Without the least cause, cr the slightest personal 
provocation, you have commenced a most gross and wanton attack 
upon my friend and relative, the Rev. Mr. Crorry, Parish Priest 
of Birr. 

Instead of combatting his arguments, and refuting the doctrine 
put forward in his letter to the Titular Archbishop of Dublin, the 
patron and advocate of the un-Christian and anti-social principles 
of Den’s TuroLocy, you have only favoured us with a tissue of low 
and vulgar abuse; and, by misrepresenting his religious opinions, 
impotently endeavour to deprive the Rev. Gentleman of the confi- 
dence of his flock, and sacrifice him to the fury and fanaticism of a 
priest-ridden and besotted multitude. By that attack, Sir, you have 
given the public a fresh proof of the intolerant and persecuting spirit 
of the religion you profess; and like a dutiful son, you have stepped 
forward in defence of Mother Church, and basely assailed the char- 
acter of the man of whom you were once the advocate and friend. 

I tell you, Sir, that your attack does you little honour, and very 
little credit to the cause you endeavour to uphold. Ifthe Reverend 
Gentleman’s manly stand against tyranny and persecution—If the 
Gospel, purity of his doctrine, and his signal overthrow of error—if 
the enlightenment of his flock, and the emancipation of a poor 
benighted multitude from a most deplorable state of intellectual 
vassalage and mental darkness, in which they had been kept for 
ages by the Romish priesthood of Ireland, for the base and unhal- 
lowed purpose of filling their coffers and pandering to their luxuries 
—have excited your religious prejudices, and provoked your hostil- 
ity against the Rev. Gentleman, the public must conclude that you. 
are entirely bereft of principle, and that you combine in your char- 
acter the malignity of the menk and the rancorous resentment of 
the fanatic. Your Journal, Sir, was once the advocate of civil and 
religious liberty; but, alas! it has fallen from its original character 
—and is now become the organ of a debasing superstition, and re- 
duced to the degraded employment of forging chains to fetter 
freedom of opinion, and inslave the independence of the mind. 


‘*Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo !’’ 


The Rev. Gentlemen, Sir, whom you have so basely traduced, has 
advanced nothing but the pure and genuine doctrine of the Gospel 
in his letter to the Titular Archbishop of Dublin. It is true the 
Rev. Gentleman has styled marriage a sacrament; but I beg to in- 
form you that it is only a civil contract; and I defy the advocates of 
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Den’s Tueo.oey to establish the contrary opinion without com- 
mitting a pious fraud—that of translating pvernp: sacrament, instead 
of mystery—which must appear; to any competent judge, a gross 
perversion and wilful misrepresentation of the Word of God. This 
is exactly of a piece with their impious attempt at upholding tdol- 
airy, by translating the following passage of Paul to the Hebrews, 
X2s WprTexvnTEY eT Td axpoy Ths pxLoow avr; ‘‘and he adored the top of his 
rod;” when any schoolboy must see, by referring to the parallel 
passage in 41st chap. 3lst v. of Genesis, that it only means ‘‘und 
he worshipped LEANING on the top of his staff.’’ Now Sir, as to the 
Kev. Gentieman’s denial of the power of any Priest, Pope or Bishop 
to forgive sins, it is in perfect accordance with the religion of pure 
and unadulterated Christianity. I defy Doctor Murray, with anen- 
tire conference of the worthy disciples of Peter Dens, to. establish 
the contrary position. Yes—I defy his Lordship, wiih all his tor- 
tuous casuistry and jesuitical dexterity, to prove that the Apostles 
themselves had ever such a power; and I assert that the commission, 
they received from their Divine Muster was that of preaching the 
Gospel, and and declaring sins forgiven, upon the sole condition of 
faith and repentance on the part of the sinner. I would even go 
further, Sir, and I would say, with Mr. Crottv, that God himself 
cannot alter the constitution of things which he has established in 
his everlasting Worp; and. that his Divine Son Jesus (blessed for 
ever be that adorable name!) could not forgive sinners, unless on 
the Gospel conditions of faith and repentance. He could not for 
instance, consistently with his own covenant, have forgiven the in- 
penitent thief, although he died within reach of his blood; nor Judas, 
because Judas died without repentance. Is it not deplorable, then, 
Sir, to think that a Romish priest should blasphemously arrogate to 
himself the privilege of doing what even the blessed Saviour and 
his Apostles, acting under the Gospel dispensation, were never a) e 
to effect? Is it not melancholy to think that a body of men, pro- 
fessing themselves the ministers of the Gospel of Christ, should put 
forward such an infernal and soul-destroying doct:ine as that of 
attrition; and tell their poor benighted followers that this attrition, 
with the priest’s absolution, is sufficient for the remission of their 
sins? This attrition is defined imperfect contrition: and here is ano- 
ther proof of the absurdity of Romanism, and of its impiety in en- 
couraging to sin, and maiming and deforming the Gospel of Jesus. 
No wonder, then, Sir, when such an abominable doctritie is advan- 
ced from the altar, that the fields of Ireland should be reddened’ 
with human blood: no wonder thatthe Roman Catholics of this 
country should become, under the baneful and withering influence 
of such an abominuble and anti-Christian system, as ignorant and 
as ferocious as the tygers and hyenas in the wilds of Africa; no 
wonder that we find the great mass of them totally ignorant, and 
entirely bereft of every idea of God’s Word; no wonder that they 
are become, wader the auspices of such spiritual guides, a putrify- 
ing anda noisome carcass—a collection of unregenerate men—the 
doers of every evil work—menslayers, bloodshedders, houghers of 
cattle; drunkards and blasphemers. To say, then, Sir, that a priest 
has the power of forgiving any man his sins, 1s a monstrous error, 
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and an impious delusion, generated by the arch-enemy of mankind 
and fostered and encouraged by the Romish priesthood of Ireland, 
for the purpose of picking the pockets and enslaving the minds of 
an ignorant and superstitious peasantry. The holy cheat first 
made its appearance in or about the time of Boniface ILI.; and from 
that very period, pure and genuine Christianity began to decline; 
the clergy became tyrants—and a seat of empire and spiritual do- 
minion was established, to rule and tyrannise over the Church of 
God. 

You now find sir, that you and your cause have gained little 
by your gross attack and furious invective, against the Rev. Mr. 
Crotty. In vain, Sir, has the hue-and-cry of superstition pursued, 
for the long period of ten years, the man whom you have so shame- 
fully reviled, and impotently calumniated; in vain have the dogs of 
war, the bloodhounds of the Inquisition, been let loose upon him; 
in vain has a heartless mendicant come to Birr to preach a crusade 
against him, and endeavour to devote him to public execration, by 
representing him as an enemy to the faith of the people, and an 
impious opposer of Mother Church; in vain have a superstitious 
priesthood conspired his ruin, and reddened their altars with the 
blood of his murdered reputation; in vain have they proclaimed the 
infernal doctrine of Dens and Bellarmine from the pulpit; and 
exhausted the thunders of the Vatican, for the purpose of depriving 
the Rev. Gentleman of the confidence and attachment of a faithful 
people; in vain, then, have all the arts of jugglery and mummery 
and priestcraft been employed, and all the grim and bloody maxims 
of cruel superstition been put in requisition against him. The Rev. 
gentleman is stil] in Birr, triumphant and victorious, and enthroned 
in the hearts and affections of the great majority of the Roman 
Catholic parishioners, after ten years’ hard fight against open ene- 
mies on the one hand, and many faithless friends on the other; and 
this proves that the Rev. Gentleman has little to fear from the im- 
potent endeavours of such a puny adversary as the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, and that it is in vain for man to attempt to destroy what God 
has determined to save. 


“Irrita vaniloque quid curas spicula linguz ? 
Latrantem curatne alta Diana canem ?”’ 


I have the honour to remain, Sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, 


Wirtiti1aM Crotty, 
Catholic Priest. 
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Letter 2. Of the Rev. William Crotty, Catholic Priest of Birr, to 
the Editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 


Sir.—TI have just read your reply to my last letter in this day’s 
Mail, and congratulate you upon the discoverv you have made, of 
my denouncing the fundamental doctrines of the Catholic church. 
I thank you for that discovery; it is an excellent specimen of your 
controversial powers, and it speaks volumes for the cause you en- 
deavour to maintain. ‘‘The Catholic church teaches, and all Catho- 
lics must believe what the church teaches, that there are seven sac- 
raments.”’ Now, Sir, [ beg to inform you, that the Catholic church 
teaches no such thing, and that your doctrine of seven sacraments 
only forms the peculiar creed of one particular creed of one partic- 
ular church, commonly termed the church of Rome. If you but 
take the pains, Sir, of casting an eye over the New Testament, you 
will find that the apostles established many independent churches in 
many parts of the world; and yet that these independent churches 
communed with each other in matters of faith and doctrine, and 
were bound together in the bond of unity and brotherly leve. You 
will also find, if you consult ecclesiastical history, that the apostles, 
or their immediate successors, formed acreed, commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed, in order to preserve this oneness or unity of the faith, 
and that every individual Christian was obliged to believe in the 
communion of the saints, or in the doctrines professed and taught by 
all the Christian Churches, which were then styled the Universal or 
Catholic church of Christ. 

Now Sir, it happens very unfortunately for you and your cause, 
that the word Roman has been omitted in this creed. In vain does 
your church arrogate to herself the exclusive mark of Catholicity— 
in vain does she plead that Peter was the head of the Apostles— 
that he fixed his chair at Rome, and that he was empowered with 
jurisdiction over all the other particular churches. This is evident- 
ly a delusion of the Devil, and one of those ‘‘old wives’ fables’ gen- 
erated by the arch enemy of mankind. This is the invention of 
Lucifer, the spirit of pride, and an impious tale not to be found in 
the eternal Word of God. Now, Sir, in the eighth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles we find that Peter and John were sent forth 
by the rest of the Apostles to preach the Gospel—and in the second 
chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians he tells us that he with- 
stood Peter to the face because he was a dissimulator!! Now from 
these two passages of God’s Word, it is evident that Peter was sent 
to preach by the rest of the Apostles—and next, that he was cor- 
rected, and even severely rebuked by Paul; And I believe this ought 
to be quite sufficient to shew that Peter had no authority or jurisdic- 
tion whatever over the other apostles, nor over any of their particu- 
lar churches. .« It is evident then, Sir, that your boasted supremacy 
and exclusive Roman Catholicity, is a doctrine not grounded upon 
the eternal Word of God. It must, therefore, be a holy cheat, and 
a yoke of despotism generated by clerical ambition, and fostered 
and encouraged by a blind, a dependent, and a superstitious priest- 
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hood—it is that mystery of iniquity foretold by St. Paul, in his 
second epistle to Timothy, and it is evidently that captivity ef God's 
people mentioned by St. John, in his book of Revelations. It first 
made its appearance when the church of Rome became a temporal 
establishment under Constantine, and from that very period we may 
begin to date all the assassinations and conspiracies, all the impuri- 
ties, and adulteries, and all the blood and horrid scenes of carnage 
and desolation that have stained the Papal annals, and have polluted, 
for centuries, the chair of St. Peter. The very instant the clergy 
were elevated to wealth and worldly grandeur, they forgot their 
primitive simplicity, and became immoral, cruel, insolent and dom- 
ineering. ‘‘The worshippers of [dols (says Gregory, the Apostolic 
Bishop of Rome,) rage and rule daily to the death of the faithful, 
and yet the priests who ought to be weeping on the pavement and 
in ashes, seek for themselves names of vanity, and boast of new and 
profane titles.” And again—“all things which were predicted are 
coming to pass, the King of Pride is at hand, and, what is unlawful 
to mention, an army of priests is prepared for him. Here, Sir, I 
might appeal to the voice of history to shew, that what Gregory fore- 
told actually came to pass. Herel might point tothe King of Pride, 
who actually made his appearance in the seventh century in the 
person of Boniface III. when he became a temporal prince and uni- 
versal bishop, under the Emperor Phocas; and from that very period 
to the present day, the Man of Sin has continued to enslave the 
consciences of a large portion of mankind, and to grind their most 
sacred and invaluable rights beneath the cloven foot of priestly 
tyranny and papal despotism. Pope Nicholas I. was not satisfied 
until he made Louis II. King of France, became his groom, by 
holding his stirrup, as he mounted his horse. Pope Clement V. 
got Dandalo, the Venetian ambassador, chained to his table like a 
dog; and Pope Gregory VII., the famous Hildebrand, excommunica- 
ted Henry IV., of Germany, absolved his subjects from their allegi- 
ance, and kept him three days at his gate, naked, or only covered 
with a piece of Blanket, while he was enjoying himself with the 
beautiful Matilda. I might also refer to the domineering insolence of 
Pope Innocent III., who attempted to deprive King John of his 
crown and kingdom. I might also refer to the impurities of Julius 
III., and to the horrible impiety of Alexander VI., who fell a victim 
to the poison he had prepared for his guests; but it is time to draw 
the veil, and I have only mentioned these few facts of papal delin- 
quency, to show you and your deluded countrymen that they were 
the work of Antichrist, and the effects of that blind and foul super- 
stition which you have iiapiously termed the Catholic church. 

A Catholic church, Sir, is a church that has preserved the doc- 
trine of the apostles pure and undefiled; and such a church, Sir, is 
not to be distinguished by the universality of its members, but by 
the truth of its doctrines and the purity of its faith. A Catholic 
church may consist of a few individuals, as it once did of Christ and 
his Apostles, and hence it is called ‘‘a little flock;’’ and a Catholic 
church may even lose its visibility, as it did under Decius and Dio- 
clésian, and as foretold in St. John’s Book of Revelations. Boast 
not, then, Sir, of Catholicity, until your church goes back to first 
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principles, and performs a lustration of all the filth and corruption 
with which she was inoculated during the long and dismal night of 
monkish ignorance and Papal darkness. Let her lop off the ex- 
uberance of her error, and cast away the superadded fables of her 
superstition. Let her reduce the number of her sacraments to two, 
and bring all her other doctrines to the test of the Gospel. Let her, 
for instance, translate her mass into the vernacular tongue, and let 
her offer that mass as a laudatory and not as a propitiary sacrifice. 
Let her give up her indulgences and works of supererogation. Let 
her acknowledge a purgatory, but let that purgatory be Christ’s blood. 
Let her drop her month’s minds and shameful trafficking in the mer- 
chandise of souls. In a word, Sir, let her reject all these ridiculous 
absurdities and nonsensical fooleries, and let her acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as an only mediator and an only Saviour, and then I 
shall admit her orthodoxy and never quarrel with you about the 
Catholicity of the Romish Church. 


I have the honour to remain, Sir, your most obedient and hum- 


ble servant, 


Wirtiitam Crotty, 


Catholic Priest. 





Leiter 3. Of the Rev. William Crotty, Catholic Priest of Birr, to 
the Editor of the Limerick Chronicle. 


Sir,—Perhaps you would be kind enough to correct a statement 
put forward in your last publication. You have -asserted, and the 
assertion seems to have been dictated by some interested individual, 
that “the Rev. T. Kennedy had married Ellen Connell, the wife of 
Rigney, to another husband, not deeming the first marriage valid, 
as Priest Crotty is under suspension.” Now Sir, it so happened 
that the first marriage was performed by me, and I beg to inform 
both you and the public, that I am not under suspension, nor any 
kind of Ecclesiastical censure. In the year 1829, I received at my 
own request a dimissory letter from my then Bishop, Dr. M’ Mahon, 
of Killaloe, and this letter goes to shew that I am not under censure 
and no longer subject to the Episcopal authority. I therefore stand 
upon independent ground—totally unconnected with either Pope, 
or Bishop, and not very partial to Romanism, from what I have 
been made to know of that cruel and degrading superstition. The 
Rev. T. Kennedy, of course, is a true and orthodox son of Mother 
Church, and we may fairly view his late conduct in the second mar- 
riage transaction, as an outbreak of the principles inculcated by a 
lately celebrated Romish Theology. The Rev. Gentleman has at- 
tempted to set the machinery of the Inquisition to work—he has 
attempted to separate the husband from the wife—to their chil- 
Jdren—and to deal out licence to his Majesty’s subjects to commit 
But the Rev. Gentleman forgot perhaps, in the fervour of 
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his zeal for Mother Church, that he was at a distance from the Pa- 
pal Territories, and that he lived in a land of Liberty, where saluta- 
ry laws would not suffer an obscure Monk to create such a complete 
subversion and general uprooting of society. 

The Rev. Gentleman may proclaim from his altarto a besotted 
and superstitious multitude, that the discipline of his Church is not 
to be affected by the heretical laws of England; but I would tell 
the Rev. Gentleman in sober seriousness, that the laws must be 
respected, and that British subjects are not to be hunted down like 
wild beasts of the Forest, by an ignorant and superstitious priest- 
hood. 


I remain Mr. Editor 


your humble and obedient servant, 


Wiuixtiiam Crotty, 


Catholic Priest, Birr. 





Britisy [poLatTry 1n INDIA. 


Tue speech which is published below, was delivered at the forty third 
anniversary of the London Missionary Society, in Exeter Hall, onthe 
11th of May last. We commend it the serious consideration of all those 
who have taken so much pains of late years to hold up the conduct of the 
British government, as a model for the world, and especially for America, 
to imitate.—We trust that the dbolition party in this country,in the excess 
of their zeal for inculcating the fanaticism of foreign radicals upon our pec- 
ple—will in turn, be candid enough tostir up Mr. ‘Thompson, Dr. Wardlaw 
and their other British allies, to have some little pity on @ hundred and 
twenty millions of Asiatics, whom their immaculate government teaches to 
be idolaters, as well as on the two millions of “American slaves”—whom 
both those parties teach to be rebels. We hope also,that ifever Dr. Wardlaw 
condescends to answer a civil letter addressed to him a year ago—he will 
not forget this part of the frightful case then, and now again, laid before 
him. , 


The Rev. E. CRISP, missionary from India, moved,— 

“That whilst this meeting rejoices in the extending desire after ‘divine 
truth now prevailing in India, it laments the continuance of the fearful evils 
resulting from the connexion between the Grovernment and the idolatries 
of that county, is thankful that the subject has again recently shared the 
further attention of the Honourable East India Company, and would chere 
ish the hope that effectual measures will be taken for maintaining the hon- 
our of the Christian name in the sight of the heathen, and for removing 
the obstructions which have been occasioned to the cordial reception of the 
Gospel.” 

It would have been much more congenial to the feelings of my heart to 
have been permitted to dwell upon the wants and claims of India, upon 
the pleasing prospects of extended usefulness, and upon the measure in 
which God has already borne testimony to the labours of his servants. 
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But in this case I feel there is a necessity laid upon me; and, I 
hope in no other spirit than the spirit of the Gospel, and with no 
other desire but that God may be glorified and every obstacle to the pro- 
gress of Divine truth be removed,—I would direct the attention of this 
assembly to the particular point referred to in the motion I now hold in my 
hand. (Applause.) ‘The political circumstances in which our missionaries 
are placed in Iudia are, in many respects, much more favourable than they 
were at any former period. For two centuries after the British power had 
been establisbed in that distant part of the world, there was no security for 
the entrance of the evangelist among that people, and in many instances 
where an attempt was made to introduce the Gospel, such was the jealous 
and fearful system of policy pursued, that those efforts were at once pro- 
hibited. In the year 1795, some distinguished individuals connected with 
this Society would gladly have gone forth to our eastern possessions, but 
they were forbidden. (Hear, hear.) We know well that Drs. Morrison and 
Ward wished to join Dr. Cary at his station there, to be assisted by him 
in printing the Gospels, but they were not permitted todoso. This was 
the state of things then existing. ‘The Christian churches lifted up their 
voice; Christian senators joined in the general testimony; and we have the 
satisfaction of feeling that now, for more than twenty years past, there has 
been no legal impediment to our entering into that land, and, to the utmost 
of our ability, extending theGospel. But even after political disabilities 
were so far removed, there was a strong feeling of jealousy with which 
the missionaries were regarded by persons high in office, and who frequently 
had it in their power to throw obstacles in our way. Weare thankful to 
be able to declare that such is not now the case, but that every assistance 
that can be reasonably desired is uniformly afforded. (Cheers.) For all 
this we are and ought to be thankful; and when we consider the many and 
great benefits which we enjoy under the British power in that distant land 
—when we compare our circumstances of safety and of peace, with those 
in which our missionaries are placed in other parts of the world,—the effect 
upon the mind is rather to induce us to withhold the statement of those 
things which are of a contrary nature, than to advance them. But in this 
instance we must not allow the enjoyment of personal benefits to render us 
insensible to larger, more public, and more important claims. It is upon 
this ground, the precise position in which the British power in India now 
stands with regard to the idolatry of that country, that it is necessary and 
important that these statements should be brought before you. The pub- 
lic mind must be informed, the public conscience must be aroused: for it is 
not till the general state of the subject is fully known (that those who have 
it in their power here may touch that spring which may move the great 
machinery) that any thing effectual will really be accomplished. (applause.) 
But it may be said, ‘What is the precise nature of the connexion between 
the British Government and idolatry in India?” ‘That isa point on which, 
if I fully enter, will appear at once to be most humiliating. All the temple 
services, the appointment of those who shall minister in the temple, the re- 
mova! of them if they neglect their idolatrous duties, and in many instances 
the punishment of those who are thought to be wanting in the duty which 
they owe, may be pointed out for your consideration. What is the kind of 
superintendence which is exercised? Is it merely a general toleration of 
the evil? No, it descends tothe minutest details. ou are aware, for 


you have often heard, that there are persons connected with the temples’ 


who are called the wives of the gods—(Hear, hear)——but who are, in fact, 
unchaste females. ‘The distinct appointment of every one of these emanates 
from the British functionary. A.memorial which was lately presented to 
the governor of Madras, by a large number of truly excellent persons there, 
and which is an official document, will slow that it is not merely a general 
superintendence, but that there is in it all thatis revolting, and all that is 
contrary to the Gospel of Christ. If one woman is to be removed because 
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she is too old, and another is to be appointed in her stead because she is 
younger—this, and a number of other things, must all pass under the sea} 
and signature of the British functionary. (Hear, hear.) The pilgrim tax 
is that to which attention has often been directed, and many persoas, per- 
haps,-imagine, that because the Government of this country have given 
positive directions for its being abandoned, therefore it is given up. But, 
such is not the case. A respected brother in the work told me, that on 
one Occasion, as he was preaching in a town, he heard the loud sound of 
native music and other sounds, indicating that something peculiar was ta- 
king place. As he approached towards the public office there was a long 
train of carts coming from the country, defended by British seapoys and 
government pugs, and attended with national music, and every thing which 
could wear an air of triumph and joy. And what was it which this train 
of carts was conveying? The idolatrous offerinus from a pagoda to the 
public treasury. (Hear, hear.) What must the natives think when they 
see such things as these—when they see, not merely the money received, 
but received with so many marks of distinction, and a strong disposition 
to encourage it, rather than otherwise? Again, returning to the pogodas, 
we find that all those engaged in the services are under the eye of the mag- 
istrate, and are amenable to him. In this same memorial occurs a request 
that a person might be appointed as a rice-boiler to the idol; and strange 
and monstrous as it may seem, the order must actually be issued that per- 
sons may be employed co boil rice fur a senseless idol: and this is one of 
those orders which must proceed under official seal and signature! If a 
musician is wanted—what is called a piper—he must come to play for the 
gods; but his appointment must receive the same high sanction. A number 
of clothes had been given to adorn the idols ata particular temple: these were 
worn out. A petition, stating that fact, was presented to the British 
functionary, and soliciting for new ones; and these were issued, and paid 
for from the public treasury. (Hear, hear.) When we approach the pago- 
das, when we observe their architecture, and all the circumstances by which 
they are surrounded, it is always humiliating. When we see that the walls 
are built anew, and that thus the edifices of idolatry are maintained, it isa 
spectacle which the Christian missionary never can Jook upon but with 
deep regret. But if we know that these walls are built by British power 
—(Hear, hear.)—and the wall of the Seringham pagoda was rebuilt at an 
expense of 40,000 rupees—(Hear, hear)—by British authority only a few 
years ago--how much deeper is the feeling of humiliation, and how much 
greater must be the regret. One instance occurred in Tinnevelly, in which 
the repair of the pagoda was requisite, and it was necessary that an idol 
should be removed from its place. After the repairs had been completed, 
the Brahmis said, that, in order to the idol being restored to the spot which 
it previously occupied, various offerings must be presented, the cost of 
which must amount to 10,000 rupees: and they were paid, in order that 
the idol might be induced to return. (Loud cries of “Hear, hear.”) But 
one of the most painful circumstances connected with this system—and I 
enter into particulars because I believe they are not generally known— 
(Applause)—it is not from a simple desire to make exposures, but because 
our friends must be informed as to how the matter really stands—is the 
great car feasts. By whomis the car prepared? Is it by the spontaneous 
contributions of the natives? Js the power vested entirely in their hands of 
making all the arrangements which are intended to give an imposing effect 
to idolatry ? No; when a feast is anticipated, a public document is sent 
into the presence, as it is called, that is, to the chief magistrate, stating 
that on such a day, and at such an hour, a particular feast is to be celebra- 
ted; and requesting that the money necessary may be granted, that bamboo 
canes and cocoa-nut tgees, and other things required for the car, may by 
compulsion be supplied, and these are brought in by compulsion from vari- 
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ous districts. When so brought in, the person engaged in preparing the 
car for the feast is the local representative of the British Government— 
(Hear, hear)—and he it is who directs the workman what to do. The 
whole concern is regarded by the natives in good faith as really a Govern- 
ment work, When the car has been thus prepared, by whom, up to the 
pee time, have the poor creatures been brought together to draw it? 

ou would imagine, and many do suppese, that such is the zeal of the Hin- 
doos for their idolatry, that when they come together to their great festiva's 
they are all anxious to draw this car. But it is no such thing. (Loud 
cries of ‘‘Hear, hear.”?) These cars have all been drawn by persons driven 
in by the whip. (Renewed cries of “Hear, hear.”) I testify to what I 
have seen. I have seen them pass by hundreds the gate of my residence. 
And what for? That they might be compelled to draw the idol car. And 
after they have laid hold of the cables, who have been the persons to urge 
them onward? ‘The Government pugs, with long canes, which they ap- 
plied to those who seemed dilatory. (Hear, hear.) It does, indeed, appear 
from the memorial, that in consequence of a lamentable disaster which oc- 
curred at the last Conjeveram feast the compulsory attendance of natives 
is no longer to be insisted upon; and if this be adhered to, most heartily shall 
we rejoice. But the system, up to the present time, has been that just 
described to you. ‘The natives have often been detained in the open streets 
dav after day, till the car was vrought to the particular part of a quadran- 
gle from which it started. But one part further must be mentioned, and 
it is this: not only has the idolatry of the people been regulated and super- 
intended by those in authority, but ona great many occasions, offerings 
are presented to the idol in the name and on the behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) In the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly is the island 
of Seringham; and it has been a custom, after the idol has been lifted from 
the car, and brought out amid the acclamations of the multitude, for the 
head servant, a European, to come in front and presenta golden cloth with 
which it may be adorned. ‘This memorial states that the same practice 
prevails at a town within 40 miles of Madras,‘and in Madras within a few 
months of my leaving,when a particular idol was taken round the town,ofler- 
ings were presented to it on behalf of the government. Whatever may be the 
views taken as to the prejudices of the people, this is surely a species of sanc- 
tion which nv Christian principle can possibly justify. (Loud applause.) You 
know how dependent India is upon rain, and on several oceasions when 
the usual heavy rains have failed, orders have been issued from the head- 
quarters—(Hear, hear)--of the district that the Brahmins should be employ- 
ed and paid toprocure rain, with a proviso that, when the rain falls, it 
should be reported to those in authority. In one instance a young man, 
receiving these orders from his superior, felt that he could not comply with 
them, and I believe that he did not carry them into effect. A very short 
time only elapsed before he was removed from his situation, and it was 
generally believed that it was because he would not in this instance yield 
compliance to one whom he ought to have obeyed. But this still goes on, 
and it is said to prevail over a vast extent of territory. The feats are in 
this manner directly and absolutely enforced by British authority, and it is 
of this that the gentlemen complain, whose names are affixed to the memo- 
rial in question. Letit not be said that this is a petty unworthy faction; no, 
here are the names of judges, of a large number of gentlemen employed in 
connexion with the revenue, a number of the Company’s own chaplains, and 
the Bishop of Madras atjtheir head. (Cheers.) Let it not be said that these 
statements are brought forward from factious or unworthy motives.( Cheers) 
Here is the fact; and all I can wish is, that this pamphlet were printed and 
circulated through the length and breadth of the land. (Applanse.) I will 
not enter into further detail. Let there be a full and candid inquiry. Let 
the truth come out. (Cheers.) IT will only advert in conclusion, to the 
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effects of this system; and the first [ will notice is, the most unhappy influ- 
ence which it has on the minds of our young countrymen in making them 
infidels—I mean those who are engaged in the adininistration of all these 
eoncerns and in superintending them. Young men come out to India 
whose religious principles are very unsettled; they go into provinces where 
they are not only surrounded by idolatry, but are called to take a part in 
— pbeargar the service. What must be the effect upon their minds? 
e see it. ‘They soon begin to think that all religions are alike, and that 
none is best of all; and the consequence is, that they become alienated in 
their minds from that measure of Christianity which they had before re- 
ceived. [am notalone in the apprehension that this has done a great deal 
in demolishing those who hold these stations in British India. ‘The longer 
the system continues, the more clearly will it be seen that this is its tendency. 
Another effect of this system is, that it keeps idolatry at a fixed standard. 
We should soon have fluctuations in these things, if tle covetousnes of the 
priests and the caprice of the people had full play. But when every thing 
is laid down by law, and when he who has the power toenforce every 
thing is on the spot, tosee that nuthingis wanting in the honeurs done to 
the idol, what must be the result? Although the people may have gained 
some light, and may have become partly ashained of the observances of 
their forefathers, yet, while the system is thus maintained at a fixed standard 
by those who have the power to enforce it, it seems morally impossible that 
we should produce any great impression. At least, su'far as means are 
concerned, whatever impressions are produced by the declaration of the 
Gospel, they are counteracted by this system. (Hear, hear.) Another 
effect is, the degree of celebrity it gives to their idolatry: all the gorgeous 
show and the splendour with which it is connected is derived from this 
source. Were this system abolished, it would be seen in a very short time 


that the natives would not be so persevering in the adorning of their cars, 


and in the carrying them out to their feasts. But while British power and 
British integrity are pledged to the maintaining of these things, there is no 
room for their retrograding. (Hear, hear.) There are many other respects 
in which this system operates on the minds of the natives, but [ only notice 
one mure—they themselves constantly refer to the fact. When we point 
out to them that idolatry is not the worship of God, that it is even contrary 
to his commandments and his word, they ask, “How can you say 0? Who 
keeps our pagodas in repair? Who prepares the car, and brings the peo- 
ple to it to draw it? Do you not do it yourselves—(Hear, hear)—and 
identify us with the British power generally ? If you do these things, where 
is the reasonableness and the propriety of saying idolatry is sinful?” Iam 
not forming an argument, I am merely reciting words which have often 
been cast in our teeth. (Hear, hear.) And what are we to say to the 
people? We may say that it is only done to keep them in peace, only be 

cause they are 80 apt to be jealous. But this will net do. We may en- 
deavour to meet their reasoning, but they have too high an idea of the 
British power to suppose that we should aid and abet them in wrong. 
When they see us thus proceed, this is the construction they unavoidably 
put upon it. (Hear, hear.) What is to be done? There is a movement 
ir. the public mind in India and in England, but there must be a greater 
movement. Information must be more generally diffused on the subject; 
we must carry the subject before those who have the power to redress the 
grievance; let us even go to the foot of the throne if it be necessary. (Loud 
applause.) But Jet us do all in the spirit of the Gospel. (Renewed cheers.) 
There is throughout this memorial a high tone of Chrisian feeling. ‘Those 
persons by whom it is signed descend to none of those arts or artifices by 
which the evil passions of men might be engaged on their behalf. ‘They 
stand upen the high footing of God’s own word, and they contend for a 
confessedly Christian movement upon Christian grounds. Let us thus go 
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forward, bearing the spirit and using the language of our Master, calling 
upon his power to break down every obstacle now in the way of the pro- 
gress of his truth. I would only say, Let the evil be viewed in proportion 
to its greatness, and being thus viewed, let no proper means be unemployed 
until this stumbling-block is effectually taken out of the way. But while 
we say this, we would caution you from imagining for a moment that the 
mere withdrawal of the superedenes of idolatry would produce at once 
the conversion ofthe people of India. It is an obstacle, and obstacles must 
be removed. The means must be more la rgely employed; it is only by multi- 
plying these that you can give the people correct views on religion, that 
you can prepare them for that change which must take place. Jet us cnly 
go forward in a spirit of humble dependence on Him whose we are and 
whom we serve, looking up to Him, that every valley may be exalted, and 


every rough place made smooth, till the glory of the Lord shall be revealea 
and all flesh shall see it together. 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ) 


A brief notice of Bishop Sherlock’s ‘Plain Directions to unlearned 
Protestants, how to dispute with Roman Priests:” with an abstract 
of the method therein recommended. 


Tuere is a very remarkable difference between Papists and Protestants, 
as to their ability to exhibit and defend their’respective systems of doctrine. 
Every Papist is a polemic and a sophist by education.— With them it is as 
much a duty te know the eommon place arguments, by which Popery is de- 
fended, as it is to be ignorant of the Bible, and of “Protestant opinions” — 
They are born as it were in the camp, especially since the days of Luther, 
and the littlelthey do know, is at their finger ends, made ready to their 
hands by a careful priesthood. 

With Protestants on the contrary controversy, is only incidental. Their 
great business, is to save the souls of men.—They differ from each other 
on points not fundamental, (I speak of course of Evangelical Protestants) 
and therefore, having general resemblances, a8 wellas specific differences 
agreeing in most things, and most agreed in those most important war; is not 
their business, though often waged—and_ their peculiarities are the more 
readily borne by the one part or forborne by the other, as each admits the 
other to be essentially right and safe. There is another fact worthy of notice, 
The Papal controversy has out recently begun to be agitated in this coun- 
try. The American people, naturally confiding, and generous, have hereto 
fore seen nothing to tear in Popery, even the clergy save until very lately 
regarded the system at least in our land, as John Bunyan paints it, a tooth- 
less old man, chained in a den by the way side, who growled at the pil- 
grims as they passed, but could not bite. ; 

This error however groundless, has tended to prevent the study, and 
exclude the discussion of the system. ‘Things are most happily 
and remarkably changing. The eyes of men are beginning to 
be opened. ‘The public mind is beginning to call for full discussion, and 
light on the whole subject. ‘This is enough,'let any subject be thrown up to 
the American view no matter what end foremost; let it be fully examined 
and fully understood, and we fear not for the result. Whatever shrinks 
from enquiry is self-condemned, and dies by the public voice as unfit to live 
by its own confession. “It is only what cannot be shaken that will remain.” 
The rest must perish. It may fight long and die hard—but its destruction 
is certain, and for the most part soon. 
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In meeting the call of the plain substantial people of this country for 
knowledge on the Papal controversy, it has appeared to me that an ab- 
stract of the interesting work mentioned at the head of this article, must 
be both acceptable and useful to the public. I proceed therefore without 
farther preface to give it.—It must of course be imperfect, but it may 
furnish some valuable hints to persons’ desirous to be informed, who have 
little leisure and fewbooks, and yet who like many of the Stallworth Pro- 
testants of Baltimore and other portions of the land,fare surrounded by vio- 
lent and subtle papists. Let them try the goodly tempered metal of the 
old Bishop, at the next rencountre, and if we be not deceived, they will 
not find it without its use. 

The argument is given as*much as possible in'the language of the author. 

My business shall be to show: 

(1.) How Protestants may stop Papists at the beginning of a dispute. 

When you are assaulted, ask them whether they will allow you to judge 
for yourselves in matters of religion? If they will not, why should you dis- 
pute? for the end of discussion is to convince, and you cannot be convinced 
unless you may judge for yourself? ‘They would net dispute with a stone 
ora stray horse? As well this, as to dispute with a man who must not 
judge for himself! If they say, surely you must and may judge for yourself. 
‘Then ask them if it be the doctrine of the church that private men may 
judge for themselves?—which they say is the Protestant heresy, and the 
root of allour sects. If they open this gap, then what becomes of all the 
cant about infallibility of the church! Do papists expect to dispute us into 
their church, by convincing our private judgment? ‘Then they disown i- 
Fallibility; for it is owning that every man must and can judge for himself 
in matters of religion, according to the proofs that are offered to him. If 
he can do this, what need of infallibility ? If he cannot, it is insulting him 
and is a mere trick to argue with him. For the fundamental. principle of 
Popery is, that we must take our faith on the authority of the church, and 
of course private judgment is wrong and will always err. 

If Papists should say Protestants will believe nothing without a reason, 
and therefore this is the only way for us to take with them; I answer, is 
not this an appeal to the private judgment of men, for men cannot change 
their opinions without using their private judgment or reason. But what 
difference is there whether we use this ‘fallible guide” to become Papists, 
or to continue Protestants? One religion may be false and the other true— 
but private judgment is private judgment still, and it cannot guide a man 
any better towards popery than from it. ‘The truth then is that every 
argument a papist uses with a Protestant, good or bad, is giving up Popery 
for it is an appeal to private judgment, as to every man’s own reason, which 
Popery renounced as a fallible guide in matters of religion, and calls for 
the infallibility, and authority of their church. 

And why should [as a Protestant, listen to a man who professes that the 
arguments he uses with me are not a sufficient reason of faith 2—Ask one 
of them, can any reasoning from Scripture, or any thing else be satisfactory 
proof of doctrine, without the authority of your infallible church? He 
will say no! ‘Then why reason? since it is authority which you rest your 
faith on? And why insult me with reasons, which you confess have not the 
weight of a straw? Or if he says yes! then he is no papist. The question 
is settled. It is a very surprising thing for a Protestant to be reasoned 
into Popery; for the papist laughs in his sleeve at him while he does it— 
and the Protestant makes a fool of himself by renouncing the means of his 
conversion the moment he becomes a papist. He must use his own pri- 
vate judgment to become a papist, and assoon as he is turned to it, must de- 
clare private judgment to be a Protestant heresy—and entitled to no au- 
thority. —Yet if this judgment is not to be trusted, his conversion, which it 
led him to, cannot be trusted, or if his conversion is to be trusted, then the 
great protestant rule of private judgment is true, and popery 1s false. 
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But papists say, ourown judgment is needed only to lead us to the infal- 
lible guide, that is the true church—after that we have no farther use for 
our own judgment—Even granting this to them, then the only ground left 
to argue on, must be an infalltble judge. All other subjects are out of the 
question,—If then they will confess this, it would save a great deal of trou- 
ble both to us and them. But before they can proceed to argue with pro- 
testants, about an infallible judge, they must say whether the belief of an 
infallible judge must be resolved into every man’s private judgment? Whe- 
ther it be not necessary to believe this with a divine faith? And whether 
there can be a divine faith, without an infallible judge? Certainly if ever there 
be a necessity to be infallibly assured it is here, foron this all the rest depends. 
For though the judge be infaliible, if 1 be not infallibly assured that he is so, 
I can never certainly arrive atinfallibility. For I can never be more certain 
that what he says is infallible is infalltble, than Iam that he is infallible. 
But my only proof that he is infallible rests on my private judgment, which 
is fallible,therefore the papist can never be sure that his church is infallible, 
for he gets at the proof by a fallible guide. 

Perhaps they will say it is hard to deny them the right of controversy— 
of reason! I answer, their claimis just and the conclusion absurd, but 
it is founded on their own premises and shews the absurdity of their sys- 
tem. If men will embrace a religion which will not admit of reasoning—it 
is their own and their religion’s fault. Whatever opinion Protestants have 
of reason, Papists cannot pretend to it in proving their religion or in con- 
verting heretics.—It i8 impossible by reason to prove that men inust not 
use their reason in matters of faith, which however is the papal doctrine. 

The following dialogue between a recent convert to Popery, and a Pro- 
testant, will familiarly illustrate the grounds of the above remarks: 

ProtrEesrANtT.—Oh my old friend, I’m glad to see you! I have longed to 
know whatachange you find in yourself since you became an infallible 
believer? 

Convert.—l find sir what expected, great ease of mind since I am freed 
from all troublesome disputes and doubts, by an infallible chureh which 
cannot err or deceive me. 

Protestant.—Ah! Pray tell me how you came to be so infallibly sure 
that the church of Rome is infallible? 

ConvertT.—How? Why by the most powerful reasons, which I am very 
sure will convince you, if you will only think with candour. 

ProrestantT.—Powerful reasons! Have you got no farther than rEa- 
sons yet? Will reasun ever make a man infallible? J have strong reasons 
for being a Protestant. But I thought you had something better in Rome? 

Convert.—Do you take me for a knave, or one who changed his opin- 
ions for false ends, and without reasons? 

Protestant.-— You know that best, but that was not my meaning. But 
the reason of my question was because you changed for an infallible faith. 
If you rely still on reason, I don’t see how your faith is more infallible tnan 
mine; for I am asconfident as you can be, that I have better reasons for 
my faith than you have for yours. 

Convert.—1l beg your pardon. I rely on the authority of an infallable 
church; you trust to your private reason. 

ProtestaNt.—-I beg pardon. I rely on the authority of the word of 
God, which is as infallible as vour church. 

Convert.—But you rely on your own reason for the authority, of 
those particular doctrines you draw from it. 

Prorestant.—And you rely on your own reason for the infallibility of 
your church; and of course for all the doctrines of it. So that your assur- 
ance is just what ours is—and no more:—for your infallible faith rests on 
your fallible reason,—And the difference is not that your faith is infallible 
and ours fallible. But the question merely is whether your reason is better 
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than ours—both being fallible. There is one other difference; Protestants 
are as well assured of the truth of all their doctrines as you are of the infal- 
libility of your church. For they have examined the Scripture for all of 
them, with the same helps you had to find out the infallible church, viz. 
private judgment. But if you be wrong as to the infallibility of your 
church, you are wrong about all your doctrines as all are taken on trust. 
So that we have double, triple assurance above Papists. But if you think 
you had reasons for turning Romanist, why did you think there was a 
want of certainty among Protestants? 

Convert.—Beeause with them every man is left to his own private 
judgment, which produces such a variety of sects; and these show 
what an uncertain thing your reason is—that so few judge alike of the 
same reasons. 

ProrestTanT.—But you have confessed that you too were left to your 
own reason, in finding out the infallible church—on which every thing 
else depends. Don’t you know that men agree as little about your reasons 
for infallibility, as they do about any of the Protestant reasons? I know 
your reasons for being a papist and yet they do not remove our differences. 
They still differ about your reasons—And is it not as much a proof of the 
uncertainty of the reasons which make you 4 Papist, that they cannot make 
me a Papist, as the difference of Protestants one wi'h another is of the un- 
certainty of Protestant reasons. Until you can be infallibly assured that 
your church is infallible, that is until you become infallible yourself, you 
must rest your judgment on reason, which yet you condemn as fallible, 
while you boast of the infallibility of your system. Then give up reasons 
for your guide or give up infallibility. B. 
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